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LET US PRAY! 

The annual meeting is over. The attendance was far beyond 
all expectations. The spirt of confidence and optimism was en- 
couraging and contagious. A Constitution was adopted. A 
program was announced. To begin with man will mean failure. 
To begin with God and to stay by His guidance will mean suc- 
eess. Then 


LET US PRAY that the Council will ever have the courage to 
maintain a definite positive Christian platform. To recognize 
that Christianity is more than human attitudes, organization, 
legislation and education is essential. To see the cross-bearing 
Saviour whose message and life have been transmitted through 
the ages by His Church is vital. 


LET US PRAY that the leadership of the Council will be 
given the strength of body, the keenness of mind, the courage of 
conviction, and the power of the Spirit to develop the work as 
planned. 


LET US PRAY that the church-related colleges may be more 
keenly aware of their opportunities and responsibilities in main- 
taining those values without which civilization cannot endure 
and in molding a Christian leadership for the Church, the State, 
and the School. 


LET US PRAY that the church workers with students in uni- 
versities may not become the forgotten men of the Church. Let 
the Church uphold the arms of those pastors who must fight 
against an intellectual aristocracy which would destroy the 
truths and values of Christianity and maintain instead the false- 
hoods of humanism, materialism and atheism. 


LET US PRAY that the hundreds of thousands of students 
everywhere may be kept close to the Saviour, who gives the world 
its meaning, existence its peace, and death its hope. 
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WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS LIVE BY* 


MAURICE S. SHEEHY 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Tr Function or Revicion 1n Suppiyine Lire 
Motives 

Several weeks ago I gave a little boy living near my home a 
Christmas toy—a railroad track on which Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse propelled a handcar. For some time the toy was much in 
evidence. On New Year’s Day I again visited my little friend 
who greeted me with some embarrassment. 

‘‘Wadder,’’ he said sorrowfully, ‘‘I broke up Mickey. I took 
him apart because I wanted to see what made ’im go.”’ 

Now I was able to sympathize with my young friend because 
for twenty years I have been living with college students and I 
have often wished to take them apart to discover just what makes 
them go. The physiologist has done a much better job in study- 
ing biological processes than educators have done in evaluating 
the ideals, the beliefs, the motives, which are the driving forces 
in human life. Every intelligent human being formulates a 
philosophy of life, and I do not think I flatter college students 
excessively in suggesting that most of them are intelligent. One 
of my confréres, Dom Thomas Verner Moore, defines philosophy 
of life as ‘‘an interpretation of life, a view, provisional at least, 
of the purpose of life and a body of principles to govern conduct 
in the more or less serious problems and difficulties of life.’? I 
believe that William James’ definition appeals to me more—‘‘our 
more or less dumb sense of what life truly and deeply means.’’ 

This evening I hope merely to direct curiosity, not to satisfy 
it. A friend of mine who runs a bookstore informs me that col- 
lege professors have an insatiable thirst for mystery stories. My 
hunger for the mysterious has been amply satisfied in the facts 
of my own college experience. To illustrate: A year ago I was 
told of the kindness of one of our students who had discovered 
a half-frozen cat on the campus. He adopted not only the cat, 


* A paper read at the joint meeting of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 16, 1935. 
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but her family of kittens, with which he divided his morning 
bottle of milk. As might be expected, some of his friends were 
not enthusiastic about the presence of the feline family, even in 
the basement of the dormitory. That is how I came to hear of 
the incident. Coming across the student on the campus I com- 
plimented him upon his keen sympathy. He was evidently 
embarrassed. 

““How are your kittens getting along?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, all right.’’ And then, as if to correct himself, ‘‘They’re 
gone.”’ 

‘‘That’s too bad,’’ I continued stupidly. ‘‘Where did they 
go? 7 

‘“Why, you see, Doctor, we had to have some eats for dissection 
in biology. You know you have to do some things you don’t like 
in a pre-medical course.’’ 

‘‘That was perfectly all right,’’ I agreed, ‘‘if you feel that way 
about it. Do you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he blurted out disgustedly. ‘‘The Prof talked me into 
it. He said that a cat couldn’t die a nobler death than in a biol- 
ogy lab. I’m sorry I gave him the kittens.’’ 

One of the most disappointing discoveries in my life was made 
twenty years ago when I found out that college students were 
human beings. From books of fiction I had been led to believe 
otherwise. About fifteen years later I made another discovery 
which was some consolation—that no two human beings on the 
campus were alike. Others, of course, had discovered this fact 
before I had, and as a consequence we have heard much of late 
concerning ‘‘personnel work’’ and ‘‘student-centered colleges.’’ 

May I assume that most of you would agree with the statement 
that the college student is the most interesting study of college 
life? What is interesting about the student? Not his or her 
garb, bizarre though that may be; not physique—nor that qual- 
ity of physique which the radio has so thoroughly glorified—com- 
plexion; not intelligence quotient, difficult though it may be to 
measure it, or, alas, sometimes more difficult to discover it. We 
have heard a great deal about character education of late. Char- 
acter is indeed an interesting term, but no one has yet been able 
to give it a satisfactory definition. The most interesting thing 
about a student, in my opinion, is simply the law of preference 
by which he chooses one thing rather than another. 
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Recently I visited the bookstore in a large university. At 
least the store was called a bookstore, but it resembled more one 
of those up-to-date drug stores which deal in everything from 
Chevrolet cars to folding chairs. One student was buying face 
powder, another a compact to send home to his sweetheart, an- 
other was investing what was ostensibly his last dollar in a box 
of candy, and, believe it or not, a few were looking at books. One 
boy turned away sadly from a book on Chaucer which he thought 
beyond his means. Another begged for time payments on some 
expensive laboratory apparatus. College would indeed be a 
dreary world if all students wanted the same thing, be it foot- 
ball or prunes, Shakespeare or Beethoven, Greek tragedies or 
Amos an’ Andy. 

Not so long ago it was my office to interview freshmen matricu- 
lating at our University. 

‘‘Why,’’ I asked a pale young stripling, ‘‘did you come to 
college ?’’ 

‘‘Because I want to live,’’ he replied with a smile that chal- 
lenged me as much as his statement. 

“‘And why do you want to live?’’ I continued. 

**T came to college to find out. As a boy I used to dream a 
lot, and many a day when I was lying in a hammock out on the 
farm, I tried to figure that out. Some people—lots of them— 
don’t know what life’s all about.”’ 

“‘Lots of them?’’ I continued my inquisition. ‘‘Name one.”’ 

““Fats, one of my pals, just lives for the next meal. His big 
idea in life is to break a world’s record in eating. Gerry thinks 
he will live if he earns enough money to buy a Pierce Arrow. 
Jim just flops from one love affair to another. Now there are 
a lot of things I want to do, and a lot of things I want to have, 
but I can’t do or have them all, and I thought that college might 
help me at least to put first things first.’’ 

“‘Here,’’ I suggested, ‘‘is a first step. Put on your thinking 
cap some day and write down all the things in life you like— 
clothes, food, the love of your parents, the names of your friends, 
your games, your hunger for knowledge, and everything else. 
Then try to put everything in its place.’’ 

‘““There’s one thing you forgot,’’ he objected. 

‘“There are plenty of things I haven’t mentioned,’’ I confessed. 
‘What have you in mind?’’ 
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“‘T can’t express it. It’s a feeling you have when you have 
done a job well and are at peace with everyone. It’s like a bird 
must feel when it zooms through the air singing a beautiful 
song.’ 

“‘Some call that the captaincy of one’s own soul. I hope you 
find a place for it when you decide what things come first.’’ 


ii 


What then do our college students live by? Food, drink, and 
rest? Certainly those are necessary, but it is not within my com- 
petency to discuss them. There are three basic hungers which 
are just as important for the student’s social and spiritual wel- 
fare as food, drink, and rest are for physical welfare. I would 
elassify them as, firstly, the craving for love, sympathy, response, 
understanding; secondly, the craving for recognition, respect, 
status, prestige; and thirdly, the craving for adventure, change, 
independence, the captaincy of one’s own soul. I would like to 
indicate briefly the function of religion in satisfying these basic 
emotional needs. 

The first craving I might state in these words: the student has 
a need both to love and to be loved. Sympathy, response, under- 
standing—those are synonymous terms for love. Each one of us 
tends to create his or her own love world. Most of our problem 
cases in college are due to student maladjustments in discovering 
that world. There is no student who deserves more sympathy 
than one who, from a home rich in love satisfactions, is flung 
upon the strange shores of a strange land called college. The 
freshman who falls in love with the first college widow he meets 
is not doing such an unnatural thing. He is seeking adjustment 
to a world which he has unwittingly lost. 

Love is an expansive term. God, who runs religion upon 
tracks already laid down in human nature, took cognizance of 
the human heart as He created it when He made the law of love 
the supreme commandment of the Gospel. By love He meant no 
mere sentimental mood or passing faney. By it Christ meant a 
positive act of the will. We are to love God by keeping His com- 
mandments—by actions rather than by words. Even among the 
ruins of sin and the distress of poverty, love is to seek for its 
neighbor. In Christlike love there is no room for prudent re- 
serve, no room for hesitation. There is only high-souled action 
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and unselfish service. The Kingdom of God is a love world. 
‘‘Let us therefore love God, for God hath first loved us.’’ The 
greatest mission Christ performed on earth was that of giving 
man something worth loving. ‘‘I Myself am thy reward, exceed- 
ing great.’’ 

Permit me again to delve into the book of my own experience 
to bring home this thought. Some years ago I was called to a 
hospital to look after a student who had heroically plunged into 
a lake to save a child from drowning. The child was saved, and 
the student narrowly escaped death. 

‘‘Why did you take this chance with death?’’ I asked him. 

‘“Tt was the only thing for me to do,’’ he said simply. ‘‘When 
I was losing consciousness, I happened to think of something I 
had been taught in Sunday school years ago. ‘Greater love than 
this hath no man that he give his life for his friend.’ And a 
voice seemed to say, ‘That’s all right. You did the right thing.’ 
There wasn’t any pain in the thought of dying but there was a 
lot when they had the pulmotor on me pulling me back to life.”’ 

*‘Aren’t you glad to be alive?’’ I asked, somewhat awed by 
contact with such heroic courage. 

**Yes, but—,’’ and he hesitated. 

‘‘But what?’’ I persisted. 

‘‘But I’m seared to death of that damn French exam we have 
to take tomorrow.’’ 

If a pagan I could defend the thesis that that boy who risked 
his life for another was guilty of an immoral act. I know that 
I am the first, the immediate object, of my own sensible experi- 
ence. There is no proposition to which I assent more readily 
than the proposition, I am. I maintain that it is immoral, it is 
to take a jump in the dark, for anyone to give his life for an- 
other unless he realized that there is above or outside of him an 
Absolute Value alongside of which he is insignificant. That 
value, God, we grasp with the eyes of faith. The most soul-satis- 
fying proposition then is this—I love and am loved by God. 

But is this satisfying? Does it mean anything to Tom, Dick 
or Harry on the campus? It means nothing unless he knows 
what God is. Every church college exists because it is dedicated 
to the proposition that God must be the first condition of one’s 
thought and consequently of one’s action. Some people love God 
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deeply who cannot give a single philosophical proof of His Ex- 
istence. The way to insure that the student love with a deep, 
supernatural love, is not to tell him what God is in the most 
learned language, but to tell him what God does in the simplest 
terms. The Creator? Yes, God is that, but our minds scarcely 
grasp the concept of Creation. The Good Shepherd? That 
means something. The Savior? That recalls Calvary and all 
its sad events. No concept in all the Gospels has meant more to 
me than that given by Francis Thompson—the Hound of Heaven 
in whose mouth is placed these words: 


“‘But whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me.’’ 


But what if the individual seems content without this deeper 
love which is religion’s answer to the hunger of the human heart? 
Can we threaten with the horror of not loving an unknown 
thing? Nonsense. Can we threaten with the horror of hell? I 
believe that Christ meant all He said about hell—and meant it 
hard—but I think that, too, is the wrong approach. There is one 
fear to which we might appeal—the absolute horror which all 
thinking persons have if they are unable to answer the question, 
‘““Why am I alive?’’ The religious man is simply one to whom 
God is Value Number One in the scale of life preferences. A 
student once wrote in a class paper submitted to me, ‘‘Time and 
again, I am overcome with the sickening fear that maybe God is 
not interested in me, my play, my study, my prayers, or in that 
fact that I have to have three teeth pulled tomorrow.’’ Inci- 
dentally, the student was much consoled when I pointed out a 
certain man whom we both knew was the most tiresome because 
he forever discussed his children, their toys, their words of wis- 
dom, their astounding achievements (the oldest was five). 
Fathers are that way. And God happens to be, among other 
things, Our Father. 

II 


The craving for recognition, respect, status, success, might be 
stated in these words—every student wants to be somebody. 
Some unfortunately want to be Joe Penner, Gracie Allen, and 
Bing Crosby all wrapped up in one package. For a number of 
years, I have given the opening lecture to freshmen matriculat- 
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ing at The Catholic University of America. The topic is—The 
Art of Being Yourself. 

Most students have extravagant ideas of the social compensa- 
tions afforded by college. Only a few realize the ambition to 
make varsity teams, or to become club leaders, or editors of col- 
lege papers. In most cases, the scale of values a young man 
bears into college is plastic and undergoes rapid and periodic re- 
vision. While I have not come in contact with it personally, I 
am much interested, in the National Student Federation and 
other similar movements which seem to voice the discontent, the 
revolutionary spirit of a small group on the campus. Against 
what are they revolting? Against the injustices manifest in the 
world? I think not. Unless I am mistaken, they revolt against 
the injustices in the world they know—the college world—rather 
than the world they know not. In these protests there is often 
evident the expansive idealism of youth. Many of the compen- 
sations most desired on the campus go to the unworthy and are 
determined by the fluctuating standards of campus politicians. 
Where earnest effort is unrewarded and mental inertia tolerated, 
the student has a right to revolt. There is no religious loyalty 
which has yet been able to justify the situation where the seri- 
ous, hard-working grind, with a splendid academic record, is 
ignored and the hard charging halfback, with an I-Q of 90, 
glorified. 

But even if we were to rectify the scale of social values exist- 
ing on the campus, we might leave unsatisfied this craving for 
prestige and success. I hunger for approval, for the approval of 
worthwhile people. Where does religion help in this regard? 
It sets its own standard for success. ‘‘What does it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?’’ I 
believe that as a human person I have this dignity—I am worth 
the blood of Christ. I believe that God approves or disapproves 
everything I do. And, alongside the conviction of this approval 
or disapproval, all human sentiment is but as a passing wind. 
No student is really happy unless he has the fibre of life which 
we sometimes call a peaceful conscience. Or, as Sir Galahad put 
ite 

‘‘My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.’’ 
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III 


The third basic craving is for adventure, change, indepen- 
dence, the captaincy of one’s own soul. Now a college education 
may help us to be at home in all lands and in all ages, to count 
Nature as a familiar acquaintance and Art as an intimate friend. 
It may set up for us a standard of appreciation of other men’s 
work and of criticism of one’s own; it may give us the keys to the 
world’s library; it may help us to make friends, or to lose our- 
selves in generous enthusiasm for noble causes. But it is incom- 
plete if it does not help us to prepare for one Great Adventure. 

Thirteen years ago, I was serving as chaplain at a hospital in 
Wisconsin when one of my former students walked into the hos- 
pital for, as he put it, ‘‘a few days’ rest.’’ Shortly after he 
arrived, his nurse came to see me. 

“You ought to prepare that young man for death,”’ she said, 
“*for he is going to die.’’ 

Although I had learned from experience not to question this 
nurse’s verdict, I protested. 

“*He looks fine,’’ I said. ‘‘And he is a great athlete. He 
played football and basketball and—’’ 

‘‘That’s what’s wrong with him,’’ 
heart. And he’s going to die.”’ 

It was my sad duty to inform this young man who was work- 
ing out plays for next year’s touchdowns that he had to face the 
prospect of losing a game like a true sportsman. To him, en- 
lightened by the vision of faith, death was merely the Great 
Adventure. Reluctantly, he laid aside his pencil and paper, and 
then with an avid curiosity gave me a theological examination. 
What is heaven like? Did I think he would make the grade? 
And in heaven what did one do for relaxation? 

I explained as best I could that while the Gospels gave us all 
the information concerning heaven we needed to help us save 
our souls, it did not seek to satisfy human curiosity. 

‘‘Do you think they play football there?’’ he said half seri- 
ously. ‘‘You know I would much rather play football than 
strum a harp.”’ 

‘‘Heaven is essentially a place of activity,’’ I told him, ‘‘activ- 
ity of our highest faculties. In the social circle in which you 


she said. ‘‘He has a bad 
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have moved, touchdowns are life’s great compensation—but in 
the after-life things will be changed a bit.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by the highest faculties?’’ he persisted. 

‘“Willing and knowing.”’ 

‘“Well, I know some darned smart football plays.’’ 

The nurse called me at one o’clock. The student was delirious 
and was calling signals as he had called them so many times be- 
fore. One of the plays must have ended in a land where young 
men who play the game cleanly and fairly are destined to go, for 
the smile on his dead face was that of a man who had crossed the 
goal line. 

Just one more thought along these lines. Some years ago, I 
helped to work a miracle—not a real miracle that the critical eye 
of the Chureh might approve—but a sufficient transformation of 
behavior and attitude in a student to impress some of his profes- 
sors with the suspicion that the age of miracles had not yet 
passed. This boy, too, loved adventure, and I must say he was 
a good Christian. From reading ‘‘The Story of San Michele’’ 
he had been fired with the ambition to study medicine. But 
there was no fire in the lackadaisical way in which he pursued 
biology and chemistry. 

‘“Why do you want to be a doctor?’’ I asked him one day. 

‘‘Because I want to help the sick. I think that to me would 
be the deepest satisfaction life could afford.’’ 

‘“Your examination records do not parallel your ambition, and 
I am afraid you are going to flunk your final examination.”’ 

‘*What final examination?’’ he asked in surprise as it was then 
October. 

“‘The one we all have to face on the Day of Judgment. Do 
you know the questions?’’ | 

‘Never heard of them,’’ he said curtly. 

‘Before the Judge Who never errs, you will be challenged 
with these words, ‘I was hungry and you gave me to eat, thirsty 
and you gave me to drink, naked and you clothed me, sick and 
you visited me.’ ”’ 

““Gee,’’ he said impulsively, ‘‘a doctor ought to be right up 
among ’em at that—visiting the sick.’’ 

“Yes, but you won’t be in that erowd,’’ I continued, ‘‘unless 
you learn one thing—when you grind away at night at biology 
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or spend hours in the chem laboratory, you are visiting the sick, 
effectively if not affectively, and you have a right to demand a 
hearing on that score.’’ 

That June my young friend was fourth in his class. 

In describing this third hunger I used the expression, ‘‘the 
captaincy of one’s own soul.’’ Most young people hunger for it, 
some give poetic expression to it, and not a few interpret it 
shamefully as meaning emancipation from all moral law. The 
spiritual captaincy of one’s soul, as I see it, is achieved when 
love, not fear, dictates our loyalty to God’s law. It was God’s 
love after all that moved Him to impose upon us a moral law. 
Truth makes men free from error and superstition; love lifts us 
out of the servitude of fear. 

Religion then may have a great deal to do in supplying life 
motives, but we must not forget that nothing is willed unless it 
is known. The National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
exists because we believe that no education is complete which 
does not insure a positive attitude toward God and religion. This 
Conference represents those of divergent religious beliefs; and 
yet, I think we would here find amazing unanimity in placing 
first things first. We all believe that God is the term of man’s 
existence, that there are norms of conduct sanctioned not only 
by human experience but by God Himself. And most of us are 
convinced that there is an intimate relationship between what a 
man believes and what he does. Otherwise why should the 
Church College exist? Consecrated to the proposition that the 
Christian Dispensation has the power to fill men’s hearts with 
God, to uplift life, our colleges stand, not merely as emblems of 
generosity or sacrifice, but as a challenge to a changing world to 
orientate itself by unchanging spiritual ideals. 


CHRISTIANIZING HIGHER EDUCATION* 


C. C. SELECMAN 
President, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


In recent months there have been growing up within me a pro- 
test and a conviction. As I have tried intelligently to observe 
the tendency of human affairs, social and economic, political and 
moral, there seems to be unmistakable evidence of the failure of 
our leaders, to use Walter Lippman’s phrase, and of a slump in 
idealism as distinct and pathetic as the slump in prices. There 
are tragedies deeper than bankruptey and unemployment. In- 
tangible values have gone tumbling along with stocks and bonds. 
Our protest is directed against a crass materialism and an un- 
reasoning partnership that has blundered blindly toward sec- 
ondary objectives of questionable value. There has been a 
lamentable readiness to sacrifice principle upon the altar of 
expediency. This generation has all but lost its way in a wilder- 
ness of moral uncertainty, economic confusion and _ political 
strife. 

Since 1918 the modern world, exhausted with excitement and 
bloodshed, has been trying to sell its birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Civilization has gone limping upon a wooden crutch. 
Petty issues have been exalted, mere things have been in the 
saddle, politicians and demagogues have usurped the places of 
patriots and statesmen. Financial wizards, so called, have been 
hooted off-stage, their masks torn, their gaudy costumes in 
pathetic disarray, and their fantastic castles tumbling about 
their ears in the presence of an amazed yet somewhat amused 
audience. Ex-kings are sawing wood, ex-financiers are standing 
in bread lines or seeking refuge in foreign cities, ex-mayors and 
ex-governors are reading employment columns in the newspapers, 
and ex-racketeers are wearing stripes. The ins are out and the 
outs are in, selfishness is playing artfully on both sides, and the 
Devil laughs out loud. All this we have witnessed with growing 
disgust and against these evil tendencies we earnestly protest. 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education held in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 17, 1935. 
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Just what is to be the outcome if present tendencies are un- 
checked no one but a modern prophet of despair would venture 
to foretell. 

Alongside this protest has come a conviction which may be 
stated as follows: if the modern world has lost its way, it is due 
largely in the economic field to the exaltation of the machine 
and the consequent degradation of the individual. In the social 
and moral field it is probably due to a kindred cause, an over 
emphasis upon the mechanical organization of social, political 
and educational life and the consequent neglect of the slow, 
patient processes of nature which underlie and sustain all true 
education and religion. In our modern haste to reach certain ob- 
jectives, I fear we have depended far more upon the short 
method of organization than upon the patient training of the 
young to be good citizens of our state and nation and unselfish 
members of a well regulated social organism. To use Rabbi 
Silver’s apt phrase, ‘‘We need not only knowledge, which is 
power, but wisdom, which is control.’’ 

The hope of our modern world lies in our young people. This 
generation of adults has made a miserable failure. We have 
plunged the world into war. We have piled up post-war for- 
tunes, speeded up post-war profits, and stimulated post-war 
pleasures until the whole structure has fallen in confusion at our 
feet. We have been so busy building big barns and faring 
sumptuously that we have failed to see the pathetic physical and 
mental tragedy of the man with the machine, who now threatens 
to rise up and ‘‘shake the world with whirlwinds of rebellion.’’ 
It has been aptly said that ‘‘The forces that make for intelli- 
gence in this country have outrun the forces that make for 
righteousness. ”’ 

It is my conviction that we have the key to this complex prob- 
lem. This key is education, which includes character training 
and the establishment of worthy moral attitudes. We have the 
weapons, but they are not material weapons; they are not ‘‘reek- 
ing tube and iron shard’’; they are intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual. They are spirit and life. We must educate, not only in 
the interest of efficiency, but in the interest of culture, character, 
service and happiness. 
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Criminals can use the airplane, the radio, electricity and 
nitroglycerin. They can also use the new psychology and take 
advantage of legal technicalities and of corrupt officials. The 
science of Chemistry which is serving industry in a marvelous 
way has also put in human hands untold possibilities of destruc- 
tion. In fact, for the first time in history ciwilization has the 
power to commit suicide. Some of our modern prophets regard 
the future with the most gloomy forebodings. Our hope les in 
producing a new generation of sufficient character, wisdom and 
self-control to handle these explosives without self-destruction. 
To do this more emphasis must be placed upon truth, reverence, 
honesty, sympathy, brotherhood, social justice, and unselfish 
service. 

It is fitting that we should renew our sense of obligation for 
the debt of education to religion. There is an unmistakable his- 
torical relationship. From the days of the ancient prophets and 
teachers who proclaimed that without vision the people perish, 
from the days when the Great Nazarene walked among men as a 
teacher and spoke as no man had ever spoken, religion has been 
the mother and guardian, the inspiration and guide of learning. 
Through centuries the church furnished a refuge for the scholar 
and was almost sole patron of education. Most of the ancient 
centers of learning, some of which remain to this day, were estab- 
lished and supported by religious leaders. America is no excep- 
tion. In the early history of education in America the Christian 
motive was dominant. Practically all of our great historic col- 
leges were fostered by the church. 

We may question whether any individual can be rated as truly 
educated who has not received instruction in the history and 
literature of religion, without doubt the greatest intellectual, 
moral and political force that has wrought in the development 
of the human race. In the upward struggle of humanity, certain 
great cardinal principles of right and wrong have been estab- 
lished, and whether one regards these principles, which find their 
highest expression in the decalogue and the Sermon on the 
Mount, as a result of heavenly inspiration or as the essence of 
accumulated wisdom wrought out by human experience under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, they form a body of knowl- 
edge essential to the intellectual and moral progress of the indi- 
vidual and the race. 
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Modern scientists have discovered that there exists a small 
quantity of ozone in the realm of the stratosphere and that this 
ozone regulates the ultra-violet light, which in a mysterious way 
is necessary to the sustenance of our bones. Without this, all 
children would have rickets and human skeletons would crumble. 
Religion has supplied, and continues to supply, a mysterious 
moral element in human life without which men and women 
lose their ability to distinguish between right and wrong and to 
make wise moral choices, thereby becoming morally invertebrate. 

It is of paramount importance that there should permeate our 
whole educational process reverence for and knowledge of relig- 
ion. In great moral issues Christian attitudes should be en- 
couraged. Respect for human life, private property and social 
justice should be inculeated by precept and example. If the 
human race is going to shake itself free from the great evils of 
war, drunkenness, and crime, and become a great noble brother- 
hood the foundations for a new heaven and a new earth must 
be laid in the heart of youth. 

If it is asked how can these things be accomplished, or what 
shall we do in the face of these tragic conditions, I venture to 
suggest, in the language of William Lewis Poteet, ‘‘The Christian 
school is the center for the reorganization of society after the 
mind of Christ,’’ and that the very crisis which we confront may 
be ‘‘the hour of aggressive strategy for Christian Education.’’ 

At any rate, this is no time to apologize or retreat from the 
field of training for well-defined objectives of Christian character 
and service. Alarming conditions that prevail should increase 
our faith in our mission and accent our appeal. For example, 
the inerease in crime has stigmatized America as the most lawless 
nation on earth, one in which “‘life, body, and property are less 
secure than in any other civilized country in the world.’’ Sta- 
tistics released at the National Anti-Crime conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October, 1933, reveal a horrible condition. It 
states that annually 12,000 are murdered, 3,000 kidnapped, 
100,000 assaulted, and 50,000 are robbed in the United States, 
and 40,000 homes and other places are burglarized. ‘‘The annual 
murder rates have increased 350% since 1890.’’ Our annual 
crime bill is thirteen billion dollars, ‘‘more than three times the 
cost of maintaining the federal government.’’ The Conference 
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issued a statement that ‘‘today 120,000 crimson-handed assassins 
are roaming at large in this country,’’ and that 400,000 citizens 
‘‘make their living mostly through crime.’’ 

The decay of religion in the home, the spread of political cor- 
ruption in municipal, state, and national life, the prevalence 
of tentative loosened moral standards, the shameful exposure 
of economic leaders who unblushingly confess that in a time of 
erisis they betrayed their trust and were governed by purely 
selfish motives—these and other considerations constitute a 
elarion call to our Christian churches to continue to hold the line 
along the entire front. An educated Christian leadership will 
provide the best possible means to rebuild society and furnish 
those fundamental elements without which the finest forces of 
civilization are pauperized. 

In this emergency it would certainly be the part of wisdom 
for us as representatives of the church-related colleges to make 
diligent inquiry into our own problem and to become our own 
most scrutinizing critics. Are we functioning as effective Chris- 
tion institutions, or have we yielded to pressure of one sort or 
another and become too much like the secular institutions about 
us which make no such appeals as we do and which do not accept 
such responsibilities? It may be that we should have been bold 
enough and sufficiently resourceful to formulate a philosophy of 
Christian education and base our program squarely upon it. Let 
us look at the situation from the standpoint of (1) faculty, (2) 
campus life, (3) courses of study. 

If not the major consideration, at least one of the prime con- 
siderations is the personnel and spirit of the faculty. Are our 
faculties such as to give assurance to our constituency? It is 
certain that we cannot settle with our conscience without extreme 
care at this point. Knowledge can only be united to vital piety 
in personality. No set of by-laws, no formula of objectives 
printed in the catalogue, can atone for a teacher whose attitude 
toward the Church or religion is one of scorn or unconcern, or 
whose philosophy of life is not in harmony with Christian ethics 
or the Christian faith. Neither the zeal of the head of a depart- 
ment for a certain type of teacher from a certain institution, nor 
the fear of associations or agencies should move us to consent 
either to employ or retain a teacher whose deficiency at this 
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point is known to the campus and the outside world. Without 
violating the spirit of academic freedom, and without any trace 
of narrowness and bigotry, we should strive assiduously to secure 
men and women on our faculties who will minister to an intelli- 
gent Christian faith. The personality and view-point of the 
teacher is set forth in the words of President Coffman: ‘‘One 
may teach the multiplication table so that his students will be 
saints or sinners.’’ 

In this connection, I desire to quote from ‘‘The Effective 
Christian College,’’ by Laird T. Hites, as follows: 

‘“No man or woman should be permitted to instruct young 
men and women in Christian institutions who has not ex- 
perienced deeply religious values. By this we do not mean 
that teachers should be preachers—probably most of them 
should not be. Nor should they be theologians, necessarily. 
Certainly they must not be (and seldom are) sancti- 
moniously super-pious brethren. But they should have a 
knowledge of the Christian faith and its meaning, and a 
profound, personal experience of religion. The teacher must 
reveal these values in his disposition, in his thinking, his 
teaching, in the whole scope of his life. Effective education 
in college, as well as in every other sphere, is ‘‘exposure to 
the best.’’ 


When we come to campus life, the problem is far more complex 
and more difficult. Are we too absorbed in teaching to tackle the 
task of developing Christian attitudes on the campus? What 
streams of influence play upon the young people in our colleges, 
hot and cold, high and low, faith and doubt, old and new, con- 
servative and radical, peace and war, work and play, good and 
bad, heaven and hell! The classroom atmosphere, the dorm life, 
social sets and events, athletics, fraternities—shall these be left 
to chance, or shall they be inspired and at least remotely directed 
for their good? If directed, shall that function be delegated to 
a few specialists or experts, or shall faculty members, faculty 
wives, and faculty homes be at the disposal of the program? 

When we approach the curricula, we are confronted with the 
question: Can we keep faith with standardizing agencies and 
yet incorporate sufficient training and instruction of a definitely 
Christian nature to justify the hope that we shall make a distinct 
contribution to the promotion of the whole program of Christian 
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education? It should be possible to make the department of 
religion, including instruction in Bible, religious education, and 
methods, fit as snugly into the educational problem of the local 
church as the department of education fits into the public school 
system. This can be done most satisfactorily in cooperation with 
the college or university church and other neighboring churches. 

Hite, in ‘‘The Effective Christian College,’’ suggests the fol- 
lowing subjects from which the curriculum could be constructed : 
‘‘The work would embrace four survey courses, each intended to 
orient students in an entire field of thought. These survey 
courses would be called: 


For freshmen : Hours 
L.e«Reliioniand (hitemye ee ee eee 3 
De GAGLOTe AC AIT mee eee meee ene ere 3 
For sophomores: 
1s Olde Testament tee ee ee 4 
Dee Newall estamentie eee eee 4 


For juniors: 
1. Educational Functions of the Church............. 4 


2. Educational Program of the Church. .......... 4 
For seniors: 

1. Major Religions of the World. ......csseee 4 

2. Missionary. Movements see ssa eu eee 4”? 


In the same chapter the author suggests church school courses 
for college credit. For example, at the University of Chicago, 
such courses are offered on Sunday morning and nearly 100 stu- 
dents are enrolled. Similar plans are being developed in several 
other universities and colleges. 

Bernard Iddings Bell, in his volume entitled, ‘‘Common Sense 
in Edueation,’’ relates an interesting experiment in education 
and religion at St. Stephen’s College of Columbia University. 
The faculty, he states, ‘“became considerably distressed, not so 
much at the irreligion of the students as at the almost incredible 
ignorance both of those who professed religion and of those who 
did not profess it.’’ He states that it was soon found that the 
real difficulty in correlating religion and learning lay in the fact 
that most of the students had no religion to relate. A course in 
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religion required of all freshmen was built up with the result 
that students ‘‘exhibited a respect for religion in the succeeding 
years which they never would have acquired had they not gained 
the impression thus early in their undergraduate days that 
religion is an intellectually interesting and respectable thing, 
quite as interesting and respectable as the science and philosophy 
which they are studying at the same time.’’ 

Finally, it goes without saying that the sympathetic attitude 
and intelligent cooperation of the administration are a necessary 
part of this program. If the President and the Board of 
Trustees are more interested in striking a popular chord, secur- 
ing large gifts or promoting athletics, then the building of Chris- 
tian character, a task which at best is beset by many difficulties, 
will be rendered well-nigh impossible. 


“Planning the Good Infe.’? H. H. Sweets, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va., 1934, 274 pp. Price 
50¢, paper. 

An orientation to life upon the basis of the Christian philoso- 
phy is the theme of ‘‘Planning the Good Life.’’ The spirit in 
which it is written indicates that the author understands and 
appreciates other philosophies. At the same time he points out 
their ineffectiveness for complete living. His chapter headings, 
‘“Seeking the Good Life,’’ ‘‘The World We Live In,’’ ‘‘ Planning 
the Good Life,’’ ‘‘The Pattern and Guide,’’ ‘‘Social Groups,’’ 
and ‘‘Reaching the Goal,’’ show something of the scope of the 
book. 

It is rich in quotations from men representing many pro- 
fessions through a long period of history. It is written by a 
mature Christian and will be of interest to those who have a 
good cultural background and some experience in Christian liv- 
ing. It could well be used in conservative student circles for 
collateral reading in courses in religion, philosophy and sociology, 
as well as for extra-curricular religious groups. If the more lib- 
eral are sufficiently broadminded, they could get much from Dr. 
Sweet’s spirit and point of view. 

Miuprep E. WInNsTOoN. 


SERVING THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF 
STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


FRANK H. LEAVELL 
Secretary, Department of Southern Baptist Student Work 


It was Tennyson who wrote: ‘‘The old order changeth giving 
place to new... .’’ The principle which the poet was enun- 
ciating has been demonstrated in the leadership, or direction, 
of the student religious activities in America. Within the past 
two decades there has been a decided, nation-wide, shifting in the 
responsibility for such leadership. Various denominations, as 
such, have definitely assumed the task and have entered the field 
with denominationally planned approaches and with denomi- 
nationally subsidized programs for their students groups on the 
various campuses, in the various states, and throughout the terri- 
tory in which they operate. 

It seems that the time came when delegated responsibility 
proved unsatisfactory. In their effort to serve more satisfactorily 
that sector of their young people the denominations secured more 
direct contact with the student element of their constituency. In 
the brief time period since this paper was requested a new survey 
was impossible, but some five years ago it was ascertained that 
at least a half dozen of the leading denominations, North and 
South, were each investing annually in student religious activity 
between seventy-five and one hundred thousand dollars. Con- 
siderable though this output has been some of the sanest denomi- 
national leaders believe that no investment in youth has been 
more profitable. 


DENOMINATIONAL LEADERSHIP ANALYZED 


The project is successful and that is saying much. May we 
review it from three viewpoints, namely: from the standpoint of 
the denomination; from that of the student; from that of the 
educational institutions. In reviewing these we shall study espe- 
cially the response that has come from each. 

THE DENOMINATION. Denominational leaders began to realize 
twelve or fifteen years ago that some, even many, entirely too 
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many, of their college students were returning from college to 
the local church with spiritual zeal lessened, with religious en- 
thusiasm chilled, with denominational loyalty dissipated, and 
with personal religious faith less secure than when they first 
went to college. The becoming attitude of such leaders was that 
which the old Psalmist evidently had towards the youth of his 
age when he cried: ‘‘Rid me and deliver me from the hands of 
strange children whose mouth speaketh vanity and whose right 
hand is the right hand of falsehood: That our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth, and that our daughters may be 
as cornerstones polished after the similitude of a palace.’’ With 
such pride in, and ambition for the college students various de- 
nominations provided leadership and plans for a denominational 
approach to both church-related institutions and to institutions 
of all other affiliation. 

THE StTupENTs. From the student group the response has been 
most often spontaneous and quite universal. It usually takes a 
college generation to initiate and develop a new idea or move- 
ment. Not so with this new emphasis. When the denominational 
program was prepared and presented it had its immediate ap- 
peal. It appealed to the identical loyalties which in the youth 
have been growing from childhood. It was the appeal of his 
own church, of his own people, of his own life habits. It had 
the appeal of both inheritance and environment. The student 
felt that he was still known, was still valued, was still wanted for 
a vital part in the program of the church and of the denomina- 
tion of which he had been and then was a part. 

Tuer Institutions. The reception on the part of the educa- 
tional institutions has been most interesting. There were two 
separate reactions. They require a bit of explanation. These 
institutions may be divided into two groups, church-related in- 
stitutions and all others. These two general groups reacted dif- 
ferently. In the second group will be included tax-supported 
institutions, privately endowed schools, schools and colleges of 
other denominations, business colleges, hospitals, distinctly pro- 
fessional schools. Paradoxical as it may seem the first group— 
the church-related schools—responded less spontaneously, less 
universally, less enthusiastically than did those of the second. 
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You will permit me to speak momentarily of our Baptist 
schools in the South among which I have been privileged to work. 
But student workers of other denominations have testified that 
the same condition, position, and reaction are generally true with 
them and their church-related schools. 

As a rule administrators of Baptist schools weleomed our ef- 
forts and our presence on the campus. But there was a different 
reaction from that of other campuses. This was much more 
marked in the earlier stages of the work than now. There was 
an assumption that the spiritual life of these schools was 
markedly better than that on other campuses. There was a satis- 
faction with the status quo which retarded more aggressive work. 
On the other hand, the students felt that it was a Baptist school; 
it was made so by the founders; it had always been so maintained 
by the administrators. They felt that they were there because 
it was a Baptist school. It followed in their thinking that they 
were not primarily responsible for the religious life. Contrasted 
with this, when the work was presented to students of other than 
Baptist schools such students felt that if anything was to be done 
they must do it. They were usually ready to go to it. They 
usually did so, and did so eagerly. 

The Presidents of Baptist schools are usually most anxious for 
the religious emphasis to be stressed. It is an imperative part 
of the school’s program. But the President himself cannot give 
it direction. Many demands and emergencies take his time. 
Usually he delegates someone to be the religious adviser. The 
one so delegated is usually a faculty member. That faculty 
member is a specialist in teaching. His specialty is not that of 
religious activity. Therefore it becomes with him a secondary 
consideration, his primary responsibility being the teaching task. 
The religious work thereby receives a secondary emphasis,—a 
primary interest of the college receives a secondary considera- 
tion. On the other hand, in the second group of schools this does 
not happen. When religious direction is provided it is provided 
as a first, primary responsibility, usually through a Student 
Religious Secretary. 

Another angle of this consideration is the attitude of the pastor 
and church members in the location of the Baptist schools, and 
in the schools of the other group. The Baptist Pastor in a Bap- 
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tist school center does not assume it as his responsibility to pro- 
vide religious leadership for the students. He waits, rightly so, 
to be even invited to take a part on the program of the school. 
In the centers of non-Christian schools the leadership of the 
religious life of the students falls first upon the local pastor. 
He assumes seriously the responsibility therefor. Seldom, if 
ever, does a pastor in a Baptist school center suggest providing 
religious leadership for students. Seldom, if ever, does a church 
in a Baptist school center contribute financially to the support 
of a religious leader for students. In centers of other than 
Baptist schools the pastor and the churches do very definitely 
make such provision for such leadership and they usually con- 
tribute thereto. 

These generalizations have been mentioned to present properly 
the task of serving the religious needs of students. By no means 
do they prevail in all denominational schools. Further, they do 
not now prevail to so great an extent as in the earlier stages of 
our work. The response today is more nearly the same in all 
school centers. With the growth of the work on the local cam- 
puses, in the various states and throughout the South, these 
differences are rapidly disappearing. 


Some PRINCIPLES IN THE PROGRAM 


For the most successful approach to a distinctly student relig- 
ious program, that will adequately meet the needs of students, 
there are some principles to which there should be consistent 
conformity. 

In this company of educators it is needless to suggest that 
students feel themselves to be a law unto themselves. They take 
liberties, assume attitudes, and act on presumptions that no other 
group would dare. There are those who tell us that the college 
student group is no different from any other sector of youth. 
They may not be, but they think that they are. And the Bible 
says something to the effect that ‘‘as a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he.’’ 

A Stupent Movement. The first principle is that the students 
respond most satisfactorily when it is kept a student movement. 
That does not mean that adult leadership is divorced therefrom. 
It means rather that the students should be kept in the forefront. 
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Student ideas should be sought. Student opinions should be re- 
spected. Student initiative should be employed. Students 
should be invited to all program planning meetings. Student 
interpretations of the needs of the campuses should be incorpo- 
rated in the programs. 

May this principle be illustrated? In the promotion of one 
student program in the South the students who are elected to 
the position of State Presidents are brought to a central city 
each year to plan the year’s activities. There are eighteen of 
these students. The meeting is expensive, but it pays. It keeps 
it a student movement. In this same program over a period of 
ten years there have been 121 annual student conferences or con- 
ventions. Some of these have had attendance running well into 
the thousands. No one except a college student has ever presided 
over any one of these 121 meetings. That helps to keep it a stu- 
dent movement. 

By the observation of this principle the enthusiasm, the vigor, 
the freshness, the spontaneity, and the faith of youth is blended 
with the wisdom, judgment, poise and experience of those of 
more mature years. Such is a coveted ideal. With such co- 
operation it will not be a case of ‘‘you sit still while I instill’’ 
with older leadership predominant. On the other hand it will 
not be a ease of ‘‘little adults must be seen and not heard’’ with 
youth leadership contending for the supremacy. 

GivE THEM THE Best. The second principle to be maintained 
in serving the religious needs of students is their immediate 
response to the best. If they are given the best they in turn 
give their best. Further, if only the best is offered them the 
best type, or highest quality of characters, will respond. This ° 
principle should prevail whether it be in the realm of speakers 
for the programs, refreshments at their entertainments, pro- 
grams for their execution, comforts in travel, literature for 
reading, paper upon which their literature is printed, or ink 
with which it is printed. The difference in the cost of one and 
of two colors of ink in printing literature is a good investment. 
Give them nothing with an apology. If necessary give them less, 
but give them the best. This principle applies with especial force 
in the realm of the leadership afforded them. This subject, how- 
ever, will have special consideration later. 
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STRESS THE FUNDAMENTALS. The third principle that should 
be ever before us in serving the religious needs of college stu- 
dents is to consistently stress the eternal verities of God’s Word. 
A. decade of experience convinces this writer that students re- 
spond most enthusiastically, most appreciatively, and most de- 
pendably when the great issues of their program rest upon such 
foundations. If it is a religious need that is to be served then 
the remedy is religion. For us that means, of course, Chris- 
tianity. 

Student religious programs that reach out for and build pri- 
marily upon social issues, economic problems, racial studies, polit- 
ical debates, and other such by-products of Christian living and 
those that give such by-products undeserved emphasis, such stu- 
dent programs prove ephemeral and usually unsuccessful. Deep 
down in the soul of every Christian student there is a longing, 
a groping, a hungering, a pining for those eternal truths that 
penetrate and satisfy. Give religion to them with abiding assur- 
ance that it is what they need, and that it is what they really 
want. Religious leaders of youth should know better than the 
youth whom they lead what they really need and really want. 
It is an ill equipped leader of youth who does not know that what 
they ask for is not always what they really want. 


SoME PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


There are certain phases of the program that will properly 
serve the religious needs of college students which deserve espe- 
cial mention. 

(1) In the first place such a program should be inseparably 
centered in the local church,—the church in the college center. 
It is in the local church that the student has had centered his 
pre-college religious experiences. It is in the local church that 
he is.to center his post-college religious activities. It is logical 
that in the course of his college experiences the same should 
maintain. Other religious activities offered the college student 
should be unerringly related to the activities of the local church. 
There should be no break in the relationship of the student, nor 
in the loyalty of the student, to the local church. The local 
church is Christ’s means and method for winning the world to 
Himself. The local church is the one divinely instituted organi- 
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zation. The local church therefore should have the preeminent 
emphasis in college days as in all other days. Allow a breach in 
such loyalty in the course of the college years and that breach 
will most likely extend into post-college life, if not throughout 
life. 

Dogmatism should be avoided, but it can be most nearly ap- 
proached in regard to the church relationship of students. The 
experiences of a decade have proved to many that the one wisest 
policy for students is for them to take their church letters and 
join outright the church, or a church, in the college center. Stu- 
dents are sufficiently old to understand the significance of it. 
They are no longer children. When such is done there is then 
no split loyalties, no divided devotion, no provocative excuses. 
The local church to the student is ‘‘My Church.’’ It is with 
him ‘‘my pastor’’; ‘‘my Sunday school class’’; ‘‘my training 
department’’; ‘‘my responsibilities’’; and ‘‘my privileges.”’ 
This suggestion springs not from prophecy nor from theory but 
from history. It works. It has worked. It is working. 

(2) General meetings, conferences and conventions have a de- 
cided contribution to make to the program that is serving the 
religious need of students. Such meetings widen student 
acquaintances, afford encouraging exchange of ideas and plans 
for operation. Often they serve to widen horizons, to deepen 
conviction, and to discover life purposes. A tendency, or trend 
in promotion of such meetings is towards too frequent gather- 
ings. That tendency can be avoided by the adoption of a definite 
program, or policy. The program with which it has been the 
privilege of the writer to work for a decade provides for annual 
state Baptist Conventions in eighteen states. Once each fourth 
year all of these eighteen conventions merge into one Southwide 
gathering. In October, 1934, in the city of Memphis, Tennessee, 
the third of these quadrennial meetings was held with a regis- 
tered attendance of 1997 from outside of Memphis, while as 
many as five or six thousand attended some of the evening 
sessions. 

(3) A summer assembly holds great benefit for students and 
should be included in the program that will properly serve the 
religious needs of students. The eighth such meeting of the 
above mentioned program was held in June, 1934, in the moun- 
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tains of North Carolina with a registered attendance of a few 
less than one thousand. This type of meeting serves a purpose 
that the convention, with its intense program, cannot serve. It 
lasts for ten days. Books are studied. Conferences are con- 
tinued for days. Devotional life is developed. Life contacts are 
made. World characters prove themselves friendly with stu- 
dents. Holy zeal and consecrated enthusiasm are engendered 
and transmitted, through prayer life and directed activity, to 
the campuses in the fall. Such a summer assembly proves power- 
ful and is indispensable. 

(4) There are yet other phases of such a program that meets 
the peculiar needs of students. These may merely be mentioned 
here before passing to the last phase of this discussion. There 
should be days and weeks of special emphasis for annual ob- 
servance. Some of these are STUDENT JOIN THE CHURCH Day in 
the early fall when students are invited to unite with the local 
church; StuDENT EVANGELISTIC WEEK when students are united 
for a week in study and activity of winning the lost to Christ 
through the personal contact method; Strupent VocaTionaL 
EmpHasis WEEK when a definite effort is made to analyze for 
students the need and necessity for vocational choice; STUDENT 
NigHt aT CHRISTMAS when a program is given by students in 
the home church on the Sunday night after Christmas. These 
features have proved both popular and profitable. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE PROGRAM 


It must be obvious that a program that will serve the religious 
needs of college students will not run of its own force. Fur- 
thermore, it must be equally obvious that such a program will 
seldom be properly promoted with only voluntary, or part-time, 
direction. Such a program demands leadership, able leadership, 
specialized leadership, professional leadership. Today most 
other major interests centering in the lives and activities of stu- 
dents have specialized leadership. If the spiritual interest is the 
greatest interest then such leadership in that realm is most 
essential. 

Sometimes the question is asked, do we need such workers on 
the campuses of church-related schools? The answer is imme- 
diate. In many such schools such is a supreme need. If the 
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distinctive responsibility, purpose, and necessity for church- 
related chools, as compared with tax supported schools, is to turn 
out a superior spiritual, or religious, product this leadership is 
preeminently needed. It is trite to say, but it is as true as it is 
trite, that if such schools are to maintain they must produce 
personalities superior to those coming from the other schools. 
A superior spiritual product will result from a superior spiritual 
program,—a program brought home to the life of the individual 
student in a superior way. That cannot be done by chance. 
Such is seldom done through delegated responsibility, incidental 
direction, or secondary leadership. It can be done through 
properly trained leadership. 

The solution is found in the full-time, fully-trained, fully- 
equipped StupENT RELIGIouS SECRETARY. On most campuses for 
men there will be found from one to four full-time athletic 
coaches. It is the responsibility of these men, primarily of the 
head coach, to discover the possibilities within the student body 
for teams of five, nine, and eleven. The athletic coach seeks to 
develop only a few, but he hopes to develop some to the propor- 
tions of ‘‘Auu AmericaNn.’’ There is need for athletic coaches. 
There is greater need for spiritial coaches,—or as they are termed 
Student Religious Secretaries. Such workers should be employed 
with the understanding that they are to rank in the college family 
on a parity with faculty members. Such workers should be paid 
not less than the average salary paid to faculty members. His 
task is not only more important, but it is vastly more important 
if we value the spiritual above both the physical and the mental. 

Finally, look at our question from a different angle. We have 
suffered a depression. At the bottom of the depression there has 
been grievous lapses of character. Character lapses have led to 
character collapses. America has not been producing characters 
to match her problems. A president of one of our largest uni- 
versities recently said that there was not on the horizon of the 
world a single great character. There are few, if any. And an 
interesting observation is that those that are outstanding in the 
realm of religion are not the products of the Christian nations. 
Most appraisals say that Mr. Kagawa is the outstanding Chris- 
tian of the world. Many say that Gandhi is demonstrating to 
the world the most remarkable example of Christian living inso- 
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much as he himself is not a Christian. Both of these characters 
are products of non-Christian nations. Why have we in Amer- 
ica not had such characters emerging. It has been said, or 
rather asked, whether there has come from the campuses of 
America within the past forty years a single world character in 
religion. It challenges, if not staggers. America’s greatest lead- 
ers have not been in the realm of religion. This we must change. 
This student movement is definitely in that direction. 

The world is perplexed. Problems are paramount and they 
are legion. Men must come forth to match the problems. Human 
wisdom is insufficient. Divine wisdom must be tapped. Man’s 
philosophy has failed. Christ’s philosophy must be given a 
better chance. This can be done only through proper training, 
proper nurture, and proper culture of the rising generation. 
This company will agree that if such characters come at all, or 
when they come, they will emerge from the college campuses. 

Have you stood on the dock at New York and witnessed the 
departure of the Leviathan, or other great ocean liner? Do you 
recall how the small tug boats, pigmies in comparison, attached 
themselves to the sides of the mammoth craft, and little by little, 
inch by inch, puff by puff, they together took it from the side of: 
the dock out towards the ocean? When she was safely amidst the 
waves, sufficiently out beyond the traffic, with her prow towards 
foreign ports, the small tug boats dropped away, slipped back 
out of sight and were gone. The great boat had now found her- 
self, her power was applied, her propellers were whirling and she 
was bound for another world. There is a lesson in it for us. 
We, the waning generation, educators, Christian educators if you 
please, must invest largely and dearly in the rising generation. 
They must be lifted and steered towards other ports, ports of 
noble Christian living and Christian planning. They must be 
started towards new and distant parts of national life, interna- 
tional good will, Christian brotherhood and kingdom realization. 


THE CHURCH-TRAINED YOUTH AT 
COLLEGE* 


G. MORRIS SMITH 
President, Susquehanna University 


Doubtless the question has frequently been raised as to how the 
student in college with a known religious background stands up 
in comparison with those with little or no discernible religious 
training. When it was suggested that I write briefly on this sub- 
ject, it seemed perfectly clear to me that the case was all in favor 
of the church-trained youth. That was an instinctive reaction 
borne in upon me by my relations with a general student body 
made up of students of both types. 

It occurred to me, however, that impulsive reactions are some- 
times in error. I, therefore, called on a trusted senior and an 
administrative officer who has had extraordinary opportunity 
of knowing students to assist me in the study vf our own student 
body. We felt that we wished to compare church-trained stu- 
dents with those on the campus showing a lack of religious back- 
ground. Our effort was to compare them on four points, as fol- 
lows: character, conduct, educational efficiency, and personality. 
Below follows a table which shows what we found: 


Character 
Non-Chureh 
Chureh Trained Trained 
G5 ak eee ASE eee 85% 
ote eee Foci ne 6% 
S170 ON way CP ee ae 9% 
Conduct 
Non-Church 
- Church Trained Trained 
B80; DaNe Mharstaee An me nen ee 57% 
1D siesta eR Bees Peele 21% 
BOG) ek Emails Cube nua 16% 


* Reprinted from The Parish School, December, 1934, by permission of 
the Editor and the Author. 
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Educational Efficiency 


Non-Chureh 
Church Trained Trained 
ZS A teed oot ie J ahead nate lla 15% 
BO tale Pl Geena 41% 
A SG hn Aide geen Cueeiced 39% 

Personality 

Non-Chureh 
Chureh Trained Trained 
BoC ny Aue ate Dae tail Meret on 10% 
AB a We: Bede. aere 58% 
19 ean dllanemeiie Gobi et tee 32% 


By ‘‘Church-trained’’ we refer to students, who, when they 
eome to college, manifest evidences of previous affiliation with 
the church. By ‘‘Non-church-trained,’’ we mean students who 
show little evidence of previous attachment to the church. 

In the above chart A stands for very good, B for average, C 
for poor or delinquent. It is manifest that the church-trained 
student excels his brother of neglected religious training on all 
four counts. In character and conduct there is a high score on 
the part of the church-trained students. Both qualities arise 
very definitely out of religious training. Where we have good 
character we may expect correspondingly commendable conduct. 
In respect to educational efficiency and personality the church- 
trained student ranks much higher than the one whose religious 
life has been neglected. Religious people produce a greater num- 
ber of scholarly students and a larger proportion of colorful per- 
sonalities than do those where church training was absent. De- 
linqueney and mediocrity are the results of the neglect of 
religious training. This is clearly evident from the relatively 
small percentage of A’s scored by the non-religious students, and 
the greater number of C’s registered by them in intellectual 
attainments and personal charm. But C means ‘‘poor’’ in 
quality. 

Another point of interest to be gained from a close study of 
the chart is that intellectual attainment and attractive person- 
ality are not invariably found in students with a church-trained 
background. These are additional and extra gifts of God. For 
example, not all students good in character and deportment will 
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make able and attractive preachers. To qualify for this calling 
they need the extra gifts of intellectual ability and personality. 

Apparently, also, those without religious training are some- 
times gifted with intellectual insight and strength of personality, 
but not in as relatively large numbers as the church-trained stu- 
tents. One cannot help feeling, however, that this intellectual 
ability and personality sometimes found in non-religious student 
would be much greater than it is if these native endowments 
were nourished by the power of a religious faith. The bright 
and colorful young pagans would be marvelous beyond our im- 
agination, if they had the additional enrichment of a true relig- 
ious faith. Here lies the challenge of the unchurched student. 
See what he might become, if his God-given but not yet God- 
consecrated powers were dedicated to his Maker. 

One thing that disturbs us as we make this study is that per- 
haps not more than half of the students who enter college seem 
to have brought any serious religious convictions with them 
from home. The religion of about half of the students who come 
to college seems rather superficial. They perhaps have gone to 
Sunday school or have attended the young people’s meetings 
occasionally, but they seem not to have formed any great attach- 
ment to the stated worship services of the church. They have 
not attended the church services at home, and they do not in 
many cases suddenly become possessed with the desire to do so 
at college. Young people who rise late at home and fritter away 
their Sunday mornings reading the Sunday newspapers are 
likely to continue that practice at college. Here I give it as my 
personal conviction, arrived at from my cbservation in pastoral 
and academic work, that the most potent, because it is the most 
fundamental agency for the training of character, is the home. 
As the home goes, so goes the nation. The church, the Sunday 
school, and the Christian college, however great their contribu- 
tions, cannot make up for deficiencies in the home. The thing 
par-excellence that makes religion real to the growing boy or 
girl is the demonstration of Christian faith and program by 
father and mother and brother and sisters. The home will 
always remain the best laboratory for the development of char- 
acter. Hence, everyone who loves his country and his children 
should make it his first obligation to do all he can to strengthen 
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and Christianize the home. Students who enter college from 
homes that are genuinely Christian, in the great majority of 
cases, do not desert the faith of their fathers, but grow and de. 
velop from parental admonitions remembered as vividly and 
vitally as though they were given yesterday. 

However, it is true that the Christian college, like the church, 
ean do a great deal to develop faith and character in students. 
Its work for good is posited upon the desirability of throwing 
around our youth teachers who are at once intellectually alive 
and religiously true and vital. To find a faculty of interesting 
and able personalities who are both scholars and thorough Chris- 
tians is no easy task. But no administration of a Christian col- 
lege can be content unless it keeps continually before it the 
measurable fulfillment of this goal. 

There can be no doubt that the church-related college has a 
distinct advantage over the state institution in the matter of the 
cultivation of the Christian faith. In many state institutions 
chapel is not required. Courses in the Bible, in Christian evi- 
dences, and in ethics are optional. In our Lutheran Church 
colleges these subjects may be required for graduation. I ven- 
ture to say that when a new professor is called to a state institu- 
tion, no questions are asked about the faith of the candidate. In 
a church college, on the other hand, this is a leading considera- 
tion in employing a faculty member. 

I have great faith in the transforming power of a Christian 
college. The stabilizing influence of a Christian institution and 
its faculty, in giving to growing youth a sound supporting phi- 
losophy of life at the most crucial and dangerous period of their 
physical, mental, and spiritual development, is a power beyond 
our ability to assess. What can be more full of promise than a 
faculty of Christian men and women living for four years with 
a group of growing, changing students, ever seeking by the touch 
of a genuine spirit to lead them to a personal faith in Christ, and 
to a kind of community life where self is subordinated to the 
common good, and where there goes on continually a quest for 
the ‘‘more excellent way’’? In realizing this noble conception 
of higher education, Christian, church-trained students play quite 
as important a part in regenerating student ideals and campus 
practices as do the professors. The students, as the receptive 
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field for the professor’s sowing of the truth, turn out eventually 
to be the teacher’s greatest force. They become missionaries on 
a thousand fields of the faith and life imparted to them by 
a Christian instructor. Undoubtedly the Christian college and 
the Christian home should be closely joined as co-operating 
agents, mutually preparing the youth of today for Christian 
citizenship. 


What the Alumni Say of Guilford College 


‘‘T am surprised at one thing which we hear at every alumni 
meeting which we visit. Dr. Milner and I have organized each 
one of these groups, and we sit back and listen for someone to say 
what we always hear said, namely: ‘Guilford College throughout 
its history has been unique in the consecrated leaders who have 
by their presence at the college made rich the lives of generations 
of students; the college has never been without such leaders, and 
we as alumni still think of the college in terms of one or two or 
a few persons who touched us, as well as taught us.’ ’’ 

Excerpt from letter by Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., 
See. Guilford College. 


A Timely Action 


At the recent meeting of the Educational Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Atlanta, a paper was read de- 
seribing present-day methods of soliciting students for colleges 
and universities. The facts were revealing and disturbing, and 
out of harmony with what one might expect in institutions re- 
lated to the various Protestant denominations. As a result of the 
discussion which followed, there came a simple but significant 
resolution : 


It is the sense of the Methodist Educational Association 
that all rebates in college fees be discontinued. 


All church-related colleges should read and learn. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION* 


W. R. KEDZIE 
Congregational Education Society 


Recent developments in Europe and especially in Germany 
have given abundant evidence of the peril in any system of 
regimented education. As far back as 1890, it is recorded that 
Emperor William IT had the school teachers of the nation called 
together and instructed as to certain fundamental ideas that 
were to be taught the young of Germany, and the event of 1914 
was the sequel. The war spirit in Germany was not a biological, 
but a social inheritance, the direct result of a carefully con- 
trolled system of education which in a generation or two changed 
the thinking of the German people, or so declares one of the best 
known educators in America. One of the leading citizens of the 
city of Chicago told me in his office a few days ago, that the 
recent developments in Germany had completely changed his 
point of view regarding the educational processes. He had 
become convinced, as he had not been heretofore, of the absolute 
necessity of maintaining in America a sytem of independent 
educational institutions, paralleling the system under state 
control. 

There have been those who have been apprehensive of pos- 
sible implications in the progress of events in America in recent 
months. When the nation even in an unprecedented emergency 
begins to subsidize privately controlled educational institutions, 
there are possible further complications of which we may well 
be forewarned. 

‘‘Christian Education is the cornerstone of Christian Civili- 
zation’’ is an inscription I read from the cornerstone of a little 
Southwestern college which I visited some time ago. I believe 
this to be true. I believe it so deeply that it seems to be that 
Christian higher education must be the greatest concern of the 
churches of America. In a democracy which is founded on the 
assumption that there is, or is to be, an intelligent citizenry, 

*The address of the president of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. 
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education must obviously become a major interest in the state. 
The churches, however, are concerned in building not simply a 
democracy, but a Christian democracy. How is that to be accom- 
plished, unless that democracy is bound together by the corner- 
stone of Christian education? As a matter of fact, Christian 
education has always been a major concern of the churches in 
America. Not even the vast missionary program has been more 
characteristic. Wherever missionaries have gone to establish 
permanent foundations, Christian schools and colleges have been 
promptly established and faithfully maintained. We have 
nowhere attempted to evangelize without fortifying our under- 
takings with adequate educational projects. At home as abroad, 
our religious program and our educational program have devel- 
oped together. The laymen’s appraisal of the foreign missionary 
program pointed out the fact that half of all the investment of 
the churches on the foreign field has been made in various aspects 
of Christian education, so important has it seemed from the 
missionary point of view. It is not less, but more important at 
home. The support of a Christian college at home is just as 
much a missionary investment as is the support of a Christian 
college in China or in India. I will go farther than that, and 
say that it is my firm conviction that the task of evangelizing 
the world would be forwarded more rapidly if a larger propor- 
tion of church funds could be invested in our church-related 
colleges. 

One of the tragedies of our enterprise has been the tendency 
illustrated in many of the denominations composing this Council, 
for a college to deny its mother so soon as it comes to financial 
maturity. The colleges have been blamed for this, but I think 
the churches have been quite as much to blame. Instead of 
withdrawing into a critical attitude toward the successful col- 
leges, had the churches really risen to the opportunity with 
increased financial backing, and real sympathetic cooperation, 
the story might have had another ending. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education grew out of a 
profound sense on the part of denominational educational lead- 
ers, of the need of mutual advice and encouragement in the task 
of Christian education. They stated two fundamental principles 
which we reaffirm, as follows: 
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I. ‘‘Religion is an essential part of education.’’ 
II. ‘‘Edueation is necessary to the adequate achievement of 
the aims of the Christian Religion.’’ 


I think they were not interested in sectarian education merely, 
and certainly we are not. We are not trying to educate Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists or Presbyterians, but Christian men and 
women to be leaders not only in the pulpit but in the member- 
ship of our churches and in society at large. We do not believe 
there is such a thing as a Congregational chemistry, nor a 
Methodist mathematics; but we do believe there is such a thing 
as a Christian approach in the educational process, a theistic 
philosophy of education and of life, and that a nonsectarian but 
positive religious conviction is a prerequisite to the success of a 
teacher. We believe that the really sectarian colleges are those 
that by the nature of their establishment are compelled to omit 
definite religious instruction, as was stated so effectively by the 
former President of Ohio State University. How can education 
be other than sectarian, when it omits many of the most deter- 
mining factors of human experience from its program? We 
believe what a former President of a great Western state Uni- 
versity wrote in a personal letter, which is in my files—‘‘ Educa- 
tion without religion is incomplete.’’ 

It was because of this fundamental belief that the Council of 
Chureh Boards of Education organized the Association of 
American Colleges twenty-one years ago. This Association has 
been a great factor in Christianizing the educational process in 
this generation, and will continue to be in the years to come. 
The Council may be excused for a certain feeling of pride in the 
success of its child, and hereby offers the heartiest congratulation 
upon the attainment of the Association’s majority. The Council 
hopes to continue in the future as in the past, the very closest 
relationship of mutual helpfulness with its daughter. 

For the last three or four years the members of the Council 
have given much attention to the problem of reorganization for 
more efficient service. A plan for such reorganization is pro- 
posed today by the Executive Committee. It is believed this 
plan will greatly broaden the service rendered by the Council 
and make it one of the most important organizations in the field 
of education. The plan encompasses every phase of education 
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with which the church boards of education are concerned. It 
is proposed that there will be organized sections for the study 
of specific fields and problems, to include not only college works, 
but also junior colleges, secondary schools, and theological semi- 
naries. There is planned an entirely new approach to the 
problem of church work among students, and the setting up of 
a unified program for the church boards, all of which are inter- 
ested in this field, under a Commission of University Work, 
which will be an organic part of the Council. 

A major development during the past year has been the estab- 
lishment of the National Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges and its Commission on Church-Related Colleges, which 
becomes an integral part of the Council. A few years ago the 
Liberal Arts College Movement was established because it was 
felt by many that the Liberal Arts colleges needed a much more 
closely united approach to a common problem, and especially 
needed some organization to be the protagonist of these church 
related colleges. It soon became evident that the college depart- 
ment of the council was rendering a similar service and happily 
now these two groups are merged as the National Commission 
and it becomes the college department of the Council. At the 
same time the Conference retains its wider relationship including 
that with the Roman Catholic group of institutions. It is cer- 
tainly a new day when Roman Catholic and Protestant educa- 
tional leaders can face common problems in the finest spirit of 
cooperation. 

Unless I fail in reading the signs of the times, there is a grow- 
ing tendency toward functional unification of religious programs. 
It is to be expected that this tendency will assert itself in the 
field of Christian higher education. We are going to learn how 
to work together for common ends in specific situations, rather 
than to theorize about possible procedures of unification. Com- 
petition among church-related colleges, especially in the field of 
student recruiting, is getting too close to the scandalous to be 
comfortable, and the whole probem is being studied from many 
angles. That from the beginning the Council planned to study 
this phase of the problem, without assuming any authority in 
the matter, is shown by a resolution adopted August 23rd, 1916, 
and which is as follows: 
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‘While the Council of Church Boards clearly recognizes and 
hereby reaffirms that it has no right or power to interfere with 
the internal management of colleges, or to determine for its 
constituent bodies any question concerning the continuance 
or rating of particular colleges or any change of relationship 
between or among existing colleges, yet there is a definite pur- 
pose of this Council, being a voluntary association of the 
official agencies of cooperating churches, so to study the whole 
field, developing the facts and presenting them to the Boards, 
and so to promote the spirit of Christian comity that the re- 
sult will be the greater efficiency of the colleges and effective 
cooperation among the constituent Churches in the field of 
Christian education instead of apparent and sometimes real 
and wasteful competition.’’ 


To this end the Commission on Church-Related Colleges pro- 
poses to continue its program of regional conferences in which 
careful consideration can be had of the common problems of 
institutions within a given area. A remarkable and encouraging 
illustration of possible development in this field is afforded in 
this city of Atlanta, by Atlanta University. Here, three church 
related colleges—Morehouse, Spellman and Atlanta University— 
have by their own planning come together to form a great Uni- 
versity for the colored race. Two other institutions have since 
related themselves to this project. The savings in operating 
expenses, and the great increase in efficiency as an educational 
enterprise, have been remarkable. It is now reported that 
another possible merger of this type is being explored. Another 
illustration is afforded by the fact that during this session, the 
executive officers of four boards will meet to begin the explora- 
tion of the possibility of a merger which if it can be consum- 
mated, will put the Christian Educational program of a great 
Northwestern area on an interdenominational basis. Our com- 
mon purpose, and the possibility of greater efficiency of our work, 
as well as the economic pressure upon us, all indicate the wisdom 
of exploring such possibilities. 

The Council is concerned not only with the problems of the 
church-related colleges, but quite as much with the problem of 
religious work among students, and with the state of religion 
of the college campus. Careful observers both in church-related 
colleges and in state universities tell me there is a new serious- 
ness in evidence on the part of this generation of college students. 
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They are neither hostile nor indifferent to religion, in spite of 
the clamor to the contrary. They do not express their religious 
convictions in the same way that former generations did, but 
their interest is just as genuine. The approach, however, must 
be in the language with which students are now familiar. I 
quote a paragraph from an address given before one of our 
groups by President John S. Nollen, of Grinnell College, which 
is as follows: 


‘There is no place in the College for the now obsolete meth- 
ods of Billy Sunday, or even of Dwight L. Moody, and the 
John R. Mott of forty years ago; nor do I see any hope in the 
refurbished, gold-plated, pussy-footing evangelism of the 
Buchmanites. The modern college student is rather scientific 
than metaphysical in his interests, he is suspicious of anything 
that appeals to his emotions (even the athletic pep meeting is 
being laughed out of existence) and he has a healthy contempt 
for anything he can characterize as bunk or hokum. Old 
phrases, old enthusiasms, old oratorical devices leave him cold. 
I remember one particularly disillusioning experience, with a 
Y. M. C. A. speaker who used to be a powerful influence with 
college students. I heard him when he spoke at Grinnell over 
thirty years ago, and he was then so effective that his address 
stuck in my memory. After an interval of twenty-five years 
he again addressed the Grinnell student body with identically 
the same speech—and it fell completely flat. He was bitter 
over his failure and charged it to lack of interest in the College. 
He was dead wrong; the failure was altogether his own fault. 
He himself had learned nothing and grown not an inch in 
twenty-five years, and it was impossible that he should appeal 
to young men and women who are alive to the problems and 
difficulties of the present day.’’ 


Now this Council of Church Boards of Education has a vital 
religious message, and it is our business to state the challenge of 
personal religion so that this student generation will not only 
understand what we are saying, but will respond to this chal- 
lenge. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDU- 

CATION FOR 1934 


GOULD WICKEY 


Maxine SririruaL VaLurs SuPREME 


To the Members of the Council: 

I have given as the subtitle to this report ‘‘Making Spiritual 
Values Supreme,’’ for without the supremacy of such values, at 
least in the life of the Council, we could not have come through 
the year 1934 with the present optimism. The year started with 
the uncertainty of income, the resignations of two secretaries, 
and the indefiniteness of future program. The resignation of 
Mr. R. H. Leach was effective March 31 and of Dr. R. L. Kelly, 
June 30. The Hanpspook which was to be off the press July 1st 
was delayed more than three months. The offer of the position 
of executive secretary to a prominent educator was not accepted. 
The work during July and August was left in the hands of Presi- 
dent Kedzie and the treasurer, both of whom kept in close touch 
with matters. Dr. Kedzie deserves the special thanks of the 
Council for the large amount of time and thought he gave to the 
work. 

On September Ist, at the request of the Council’s executive 
committee and after receiving the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, Mr. Wickey agreed to 
direct the work until the annual meeting. The period, Septem- 
ber to January, is generally the busiest of the year, requiring 
the setting up of the program for the annual meeting, the prep- 
aration of two issues of CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon, the attention to 
subscriptions, and the closest touch with financial matters. The 
appearance of the Hanpsoox during this period caused an 
unusual amount of work. 

To carry on successfully during this year of question-marks 
is in no small measure due to the excellent spirit manifested by 
the office secretaries and to the great loyalty and cooperation 
manifested by the constituent boards. Miss Anderson’s work on 
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the HanpzBook was of the highest grade and deserves special men- 
tion. To all I desire to express my personal, as well as official, 
appreciation and gratitude. 

The purpose of this report is to give a general statement of 
work accomplished and also to indicate some problems of policy 
and program. Dr. R. L. Kelly, who served as the executive sec- 
retary from January Ist to June 30th, was asked and kindly con- 
sented to prepare a statement for that period. It is a pleasure 
to incorporate his report. 


1. Tue Report or Dr. R. L. Kevuy 


“‘T am glad to respond to the request that I make a brief sum- 
mary of the activities of the Council office for the first half of 
the year 1934. 

“‘The follow-up of the St. Louis annual meeting was attended 
to; series of letters were sent as usual both to college secretaries 
and university secretaries; the correspondence was handled 
promptly; consultation and committee work, particularly in the 
Conference of Executives of Interdenominational Organizations, 
the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters and the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, was given atten- 
tion ; the library, the subscription lists of CHrist1an EpucaTIon, 
and general office work were handled by staff workers in ap- 
proved fashion, often in consultation with the President or 
Treasurer, or both. 

‘‘The two most distinctive pieces of work had to do with the 
issuance of the February number of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION con- 
taining the report of the annual meeting, the copy being fur- 
nished for the most part by Secretary Stahr, and the HanpBoox 
of CuristIAN Epucation for 1934 in which the Executive Secre- 
tary served as general editor in close consultation with Miss 
Anderson, Mrs. Tuma, and Dr. Wickey. Miss Anderson worked 
for months in executing the plans with her accustomed insight 
and painstaking care. For Miss Anderson and the writer, it was 
the third issue of the HanpgBook and the experiences connected 
with past issues were drawn upon for guidance. Some methods 
of organizing the material used in the 1928 HanpBooxk and modi- 
fied in the 1931 Hanpsoox were restored to that of 1934, as the 
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method of reporting the Religious Workers With Students. The 
list of Teachers of Bible, Religion and Religious Education is 
more comprehensive than ever before and includes colleges, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, secondary schools, and theologi- 
cal schools. Quite a number of changes and developments in 
institutions since 1931 are reported including a number of merg- 
ers and closures, especially of junior colleges, the data having 
been given by the Board Secretaries. The total number of insti- 
tutions listed is greater than before due chiefly to the inclusion 
in the Council membership of three new Boards. 

“In the matter of setting up the statistical forms, the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Learning were followed, the schedules 
having been approved in advance by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Lloyd Morey. The distribution of expenditures as 
outlined in the Morey report was adopted, several of its features 
having been anticipated in the 1931 HanpsBoox. In place of re- 
porting ‘Productive Funds’ as in previous editions, ‘Kndow- 
ment’ was substituted representing both productive and unpro- 
ductive funds. Several economy measures were resorted to as in 
the matter of the more frequent use of smaller type, the omission 
of the section on Foundations and the severe curtailment of the 
list of Educational Associations. 

“<The source material for the make-up of the HanpBoox has 
been scrupulously preserved and it is believed by the editors that 
the data presented in all cases will be found to be the data 
reported by our correspondents. 

‘As a final word may I say that it has been an inestimable 
privilege to be identified with the activities and destiny of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, even from the day of its 
christening. The Council has freely afforded me the opportu- 
nity to evaluate, at least somewhat to my own satisfaction, some 
phases of the theory and practice of Christian education, and 
through the pages of the magazine, as well as in the classroom, 
the faculty room, the conference room, on the platform, and in 
the pulpit, to deliver the messages which have been given to me. 

“‘T am more firm than ever before in my conviction that there 
can be no true education without true religion as a constant and 
permeating presence; that religion can no more be departmental- 
ized nor propagated through coercive measures in institutions of 
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learning, than elsewhere in life; that just as religion is the leav- 
ening influence in the life of the individual person, and of the 
individual institution, the individuals and institutions thus sur- 
charged have a sacred obligation in turn to keep in constant and 
helpful contact with other persons and institutions, that the mag- 
netic influences shall have free play, that the larger lump shall 
be leavened. 

‘‘Historically and traditionally the church-related college oc- 
cupies the central place of influence and power in American 
education. If this power does not slip out of the hands of these 
colleges, they may continue to be, in some sense, chosen instru- 
ments of God. Let them not hide their lamps under a bushel. 
Let them still maintain their leadership somewhat in the van. 
They cannot lead from the rear, nor in isolation. Much has been 
received by them; much should be given. They may have the 
equipment to exhibit the rich values of Christian neighborliness. 
Their motto might well be ‘We—our neighbors as well as our- 
selves.’ 

“‘Tt is my hope and prayer that the new set-up for the Coun- 
cil, the new objectives and the new personnel may be led of God. 
Where He leads we may ever dare to follow.’” 


2. CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE RADIO 


In September, 1934, your secretary was informed of a hear- 
ing called by the Federal Communications Commission for the 
first week of October and was urged to represent the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. Inquiry revealed that the Protes- 
tant Church and her interests may not be represented. Com- 
munications were sent to the general secretaries of the constitu- 
ent boards seeking advice. All who replied urged a strong 
presentation of our cause. At this same time the officers of the 
National Conference of Church-Related Colleges suggested that 
I represent that organization. Acting on this authority I 
requested and received a hearing on October 8rd. 

After describing the agencies represented, I took the opportu- 
nity to present some propositions and suggestions as follows: 


Some Propositions 


The first proposition is this: The church-related college has a 
message and a program which are in the interest of public wel- 
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fare and are needed by the American people. The Church col- 
lege has a definite, positive, and constructive philosophy of life 
which enters into the very warp and woof of our culture and in- 
sures the conservation of those values without which our civiliza- 
tion cannot endure. It presents a reasonable basis for the belief 
in a personal God, asserts the reality and worth of the human 
spirit, proclaims a life plan which develops the sense of common 
interest, the spirit of cooperation, and the necessity of charity, 
and answers the ultimate of all life, Whither? Personalities, 
molded by such a philosophy of life, are the need of the hour. 

Our second proposition is: The radio is a significant medium 
for the transmission of this culture. In connection with an edi- 
torial on President Roosevelt’s recent broadcast, the Evening 
Star of Washington, D. C., in its issue of October 1st had these 
pertinent sentences: ‘‘Radio has a constructive social value. It 
must be added to the instruments of communication which bind 
society together, promote unity, disseminate knowledge. It is the 
latest of many inventions for the acceleration of the progress of 
civilization. With the art of writing, the printing press, the tele- 
graph and the telephone, it marks another chapter in the gradual 
conquest of circumstance by human genius. It has become part 
of the picture of American civic life and its permanency defi- 
nitely is assured.”’ 

The truth of this statement, the colleges have long ago recog- 
nized. Some of them were among the first to erect and maintain 
stations. Two years ago under the auspices of the Liberal Arts 
college movement, which has been succeeded by the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges, already referred to, a great 
national broadcast was held through the courtesy of the National 
Broadeasting Company. Among the speakers were Herbert 
Hoover, John S. Finley, and Robert Lincoln Kelly. Immedi- 
ately after that program, special programs were broadcasted 
from numerous local centers throughout the country. 

The third proposition is in the form of a confession: The 
church-related colleges have no money for the erection of national 
broadcast facilities and for the employment of legal talent to pro- 
tect their rights. Some of our colleges are able to utilize the 
facilities of local broadcasting stations in a most limited way. 
Some of our colleges have lost stations, being unable to meet de- 
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mands placed upon them. Carthage College, where I was presi- 
dent for a few years, had one of the first stations in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. Today that college has no station of its own. 


Some Suggestions 

To solve radio broadcasting is no simple problem. More is in- 
volved than the mere allotment of a percentage of time and/or a 
certain number of channels. The technicalities and the difficul- 
ties we would not attempt to discuss. It has been reported to me 
that the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
through their Research Department has been making an exten- 
sive study of the whole radio problem, consuming a considerable 
portion of the time and attention of one person for nearly two 
years. In spite of the complexity of the whole problem we wish 
to submit a few suggestions for the consideration of the Federal 
Communications Commission : 

1. That the rights and privileges of existing educational sta- 
tions should be protected. For more than 200 years the church- 
related college has been one of the most distinctive American in- 
stitutions. It has been a symbol and evidence of the American 
interest in education. Any institution so much a part of Ameri- 
can history cannot be lightly considered and its rights must be 
fully weighed. 

2. That more radio broadcasting time be made available for 
religion and education. The national broadcasts on Sundays by 
outstanding religious thinkers are appreciated, but they are not 
sufficient in light of the importance of religion and religious edu- 
cation. It may be that through the kindness and courtesy of the 
national chains more time would be allotted, especially during 
the week, to the causes of religion and education. If entertain- 
ment is necessary in connection with a national broadeast our 
a cappella choirs and our college bands, some of which have 
secured national and international reputations, will be able to 
supply all that may be demanded. 

3. That any plan and/or any legislation which is devised to 
clarify the present radio broadcasting situation should also take 
wmto consideration the problem of expending the radio facilities 
as cultural agencies. We are merely at the beginning of an era 
in this matter. The plans of today must not neglect the possi- 
bilities of the future. 
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Members of the Commission, we believe that into your hands 
has been placed a tremendous responsibility: to solve the con- 
flicts in the tangled web of radio broadcasting. At the same 
time you have the unusual opportunity of determining to a large 
degree the cultural factors which will mold the American mind 
of today and tomorrow through the radio. We have faith in 
your sincerity and we have hope for the soundness of your judg- 
-ment. Into your hands we rest our ease. 


3. **Atn MuppLED’’ 


These words are the title to a brief syndicated newspaper ar- 
ticle by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, who quotes from a letter signed 
by two gifted girls. The phrase describes the mental and spiri- 
tual condition of these girls as well as the host of young people 
attending the colleges and universities of America. If the 
muddling starts it is usually in the high school period, when our 
youth stop praying, reading their Bibles, and attending church. 

This situation offers a tremendous challenge to our pastors who 
serve in college and university centers. This Council must give 
to these workers the greatest assistance. While the various 
denominational boards of education will give the desirable sup- 
port, there is a work which the Council can do and will be wel- 
ecomed. This is evidenced by a letter received from the president 
of the Triennial Conference of Church Workers in Universities, 
the Rey. G. Eugene Durham, Methodist University Pastor at Cor- 
nell University : 

‘‘From the standpoint of the national officers I can assure 
you that we welcome the cooperation and suggestions of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education when it comes to the 
matter of setting up the triennial meeting. I feel sure that 
the same would apply to the regional officers. I shall be glad 
to pass along your offer.’’ 

Some directions in which the Council may render assistance 
are: in setting up the triennial and regional conferences, in 
organizing all church workers at universities and colleges 
throughout the country into regional conferences, and in bring- 
ing the prestige of the Council to bear on those institutions which 
do not secure any information regarding the religious status of 
students and who do not allow any religious approach to their 
campuses, 
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4. Lmaprers SEEKING LEADERSHIP 


Dr. Kelly in his report, quoted above, very properly referred to 
‘‘the central place of influence and power in American educa- 
tion’’ occupied by the church-related college, and challenged 
them not to ‘‘hide their lamps under a bushel’’ but to ‘‘maintain 
their leadership somewhat in the van.’’ These words are appre- 
ciated. 

One of the original objectives of this Council was ‘‘to 
strengthen the Christian college, to promote religious instruction 
therein, and to emphasize the permanent necessity of higher edu- 
cation under distinctly Christian auspices.’’ 

From this aim there dare be no wavering and towards this 
objective there must be increased endeavor. It is our firm con- 
viction and measured judgment that this is a great moment for 
the church-related college. The forces of secularism, material- 
ism and humanism have failed miserable to solve problems con- 
fronting the world. Repeatedly educators, statesmen, social 
workers, lawyers and other groups are confirming the view that 
the ultimate need is a change of life of the individual, that the 
chureh and its agencies are the only hope of a confused, chang- 
ing, suffering, sorrowing, embittered world. 

Here lies a special field of cooperation for the Christian forces 
of education in presenting a Christian philosophy of life and in 
molding a Christian leadership and citizenship. While the vari- 
ous denominations, through their respective colleges, will attack 
the enemy singly, yet in cooperation there will be increased 
strength. The growing denominationalism recognizes the per- 
manent truths of evangelical Christianity without which the 
Church cannot and will not endure. The future cooperation of 
the denominations appears to be primarily through their official 
boards and agencies. The Council of Church Boards of Educea- 
tion can function effectively as a factor in promotion, publica- 
tion, negotiation, and cooperation. 


A Frvau Worp 


Long ago the geographical frontier was conquered. Public 
lecturers, magazine writers, and commencement speakers have 
called our attention to other frontiers. It is now generally ad- 
mitted, as Sir James Jeans has declared, that ‘‘scientific knowl- 
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edge is transmitted from one generation to another, while ac- 
quired characteristics are not. Thus, in respect to knowledge 
each generation stands on the shoulders of its predecessor, but in 
respect to human nature both stand on the same ground. These 
are hard facts which we cannot help or alter, and which—we 
may as well admit it—may wreck civilization.’’ This philosoph- 
ical view is confirmed by Professor James H. Breasted of the 
University of Chicago in his recent address before the American 
Historical Society when he said ‘‘changes in man are appallingly 
slow. Each new generation starts from scratch.’’ 

It would appear from the admissions of these two great 
scholars that education must join hands with evangelism. Too 
long have we implied that culture and conversion were in con- 
flict. If human efforts are to have permanent and eternal 
results, we must have an educational evangelism and an evan- 
gelical education. Evangelism must not be connected with 
ignorance, and education must not be Christless. To make 
spiritual values supreme and permanent in the leadership of 
America, is the tremendous responsibility and the glorious oppor- 
tunity of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


FEBRUARY 


A Monts or THE LarGER VISION 


Sunday, February 10th—‘‘Race Relations Sunday’’ sponsored 
by the Federal Council of Churches. 

Sunday, February 17th—‘‘ Day of Prayer for Students’’ spon- 
sored by the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Sunday, February 24th—‘‘Brotherhood Day’’ sponsored by 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


To the Council of Church Boards of Education: 

This will be the last report submitted from the College Depart- 
ment of the Council of Church Boards of Education as this 
department has been known. In the new organization of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges the College Department of 
the Council will function through the National Conference. 
However, since all those who served as members of the College 
Department are also members of the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, the work that has been done by this 
Conference represents the interest and service of the College 
Department. Perhaps a few observations will be in order. 

The original purpose of the founders of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education was chiefly to serve the interests of the 
Church-Related Colleges of America. In the early history of the 
Council work among students in non-Church-related institutions 
was introduced as an important objective. Hence, the Council 
developed a College Department and a University Department 
each being responsible for the lines of service just mentioned. 

For many years the College Committee was charged with the 
responsibility of promoting the work of the Church-related Col- 
lege. More recently the College Committee has been known as 
the College Department. During the years 1932 and 1933 
specific objectives were set forth by the College Department and 
meetings were held which resulted in the creation of a deeper 
interest on the part of the Council in the Church-related College. 

This Department sought to work in harmony with the Liberal 
Arts College Movement and as a result of this cooperative effort 
the merging of this movement and the College Department into 
the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges was accom- 
plished. This National Conference is directly and specifically 
related to the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

As a result of this merger the Council of Chureh Boards of 
Education will continue to render its service through the Uni- 
versity Department and the National Conference of Church- 
related Colleges. A Committee of Fifteen, known as the 
National Commission on Church-related Colleges, is charged with 
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the responsibility of promoting this particular phase of the 
Council’s work. The Commission is composed of nine represen- 
tatives from the Council, three from the National Conference and 
three from the Catholic group. The Chairman of this Commis- 
sion is President H. M. Gage, of Coe College. 

In view of the history just given it is evident that the College 
Department passes all of its functions and responsibilities over 
to the National Conference of Church-related Colleges. The 
Commission has already enterprised certain important phases of 
work. 

Permit me to say in closing that never before in the history of 
America has there been such need for the Church-related College 
as there is today. The trend among the nations is toward dic- 
tatorship with standardized and regimented education. This 
means that the thought processes of a nation are largely under 
the control of an individual. The evil results of such control 
are evident in Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan and to a less degree 
in other nations of the world. The largest freedom is secured 
where the state and the Church work together in promoting the 
highest ideals of education. State institutions are necessary and 
render a vital service. The Church-related College is also neces- 
sary and serves to stimulate and inspire leaders in state and 
independent education. By this combination we should move in 
the direction of moral mathematics and spiritual ethics so that 
the on-coming generations of our youth shall be equipped in 
physical, mental and spiritual life for the heavy duties and 
responsibilities which they must face. Godless education is 
fraught with peril. Education according to the principles and 
teachings of Christ is the hope of the world. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. F. Quinuian, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES 


To the Council of Church Boards of Education: 

At St. Louis, January 15, 1934, there was an important meet- 
ing of a Joint Committee representing the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Liberal Arts College Movement, and 
the Association of American Colleges. In the memorandum pre- 
pared for use of this committee it was pointed out that the 
founders of the CCBE and the AAC were chiefly devoted to 
serving church-related colleges. This unity of purpose was 
emphasized by a common administrative organization and equip- 
ment and by sharing expenses. However, the records of the two 
organizations show that they soon settled upon two distinct lines 
of service and interest. The AAC developed an expert and 
influential service to liberal arts colleges without respect to 
church relationship. Colleges, separate and university colleges, 
supported and were supported by the AAC which has deservedly 
won for itself a permanent place in American liberal arts educa- 
tion. The CCBE centered its attention on work for students in 
non-church-related institutions. In this field the Council did 
effective work. The success of Council and Association was 
doubtless due to the leadership of capable full-time secretaries. 
The original purpose to serve church-related colleges was not 
forgotten. It was not, however, effectively promoted because 
administrative organization and imperious duties assigned to 
personnel did not permit undivided attention to Chrstan edu- 
eaton and church-relationship. The University Committee of 
the CCBE with the help of a paid secretary was able to function. 
The general interests of all liberal arts colleges under the long- 
continued attention of an able leader, who acted as secretary of 
Council and Association, were well served. The College Com- 
mittee of the Council, being without a special secretary and 
meeting once or twice a year, could not function. In the course 
of time church-related colleges, the large group directly related 
to constituent members of the Council, became aware of the fact 
that their particular interests suffered from lack of special atten- 
tion. Organization and not personnel was responsible. 
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In the situation, as it developed, the Liberal Arts College 
Movement met a surprisingly general and generous response. 
This Movement was, so to speak, ‘‘touched off’’ by a resolution 
presented to the association at its annual meeting in Washington 
in January, 1930. The following March in Chicago it was defi- 
nitely organized. President A. N. Ward, of Western Maryland, 
was its leader. About two hundred colleges joined and paid 
dues of one hundred dollars. It managed a great national 
broadcast and originated regional conferences of church-related 
colleges. Its Bulletin, edited by B. Warren Brown, was the most 
effective college publicity ever published. It was designed to 
reach whole college constituencies. The affairs of the Movement 
were managed by an Executive Committee and a Committee of 
Fifteen which reported to the Movement annually. 

The Movement was distinctly the expression of needs felt by 
ehurch-related colleges. Its leaders early renounced a much 
advertised attempt to raise huge sums of money and centered on 
the important business of arousing the public to an interest in 
Christian education. Men responsible for the Movement had no 
pride of organization. They were devoted to a cause and felt 
that the Movement could serve their cause until a permanent 
organization could be devised. Therefore, the representatives of 
th LACM on the Joint Committee in St. Louis were ready to 
merge the Movement in an organization which would give prom- 
ise of permanence and of effective service. They realized, too, 
the incidental advantage of elementing one large independent 
organization from the college world. Such a merging and sim- 
plification of organization was invited by the fact that the aims 
of the College Committee of the Council and the LACM were 
identical. Both Committee and the Movement had aims which 
could be served only by the AAC. There was never any ques- 
tion of withdrawing support from the Association. 

On the day following the meeting of the Joint Committee rep- 
resenting the CCBH, the AAC and the LACM, there was a joint 
meeting of the Council and the Movement. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Whereas, The aims of the College Department of the Council 


of Church Boards of Education and those of the Liberal Arts 
College Movement are practically identical, and, 
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Whereas, there is a strong desire for a more effective agency 
by which the cause of the Church-related colleges shall directly 
and specifically be served ; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, : 

1. That the work of the College Department of the Council 
and of the Liberal Arts College Movement be merged as 
hereinafter provided, order to serve more effectively the 
specific interests of all church-related colleges. 

2. That the service be under the general direction of a Com- 
mittee numbering fifteen, its members to be elected at the 
annual meeting hereinafter provided, on nomination by 
the following groups: 

Nine members (three of whom shall be college presi- 
dents) shall be nominated by the Council from its Col- 
lege Department. 

Three members shall be nominated by the group of 
colleges now eligible to membership in the LACM, which 
are not related to the constituent Boards of the Council. 

Three members shall be nominated by the Committee 
of Fifteen of the LACM, and hereafter by the Committee 
herein provided. 

In making the nominations due care should be taken to 
secure as wide a distribution as possible of representation 
of the several groups and areas. 

At the first meeting after election the members of the 
several groups should draw lots to determine who shall 
serve for one, who for two, and who for three years. 

3. The Committee shall appoint from its members, a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, a recording secretary and a treasurer, 
who shall each serve for a term of one year. 

4. The Committee shall elect for a term of not more than three 
years, a paid full-time or part-time Secretary, who shall 
serve under the direction of the Committee. 

5. The Committee shall arrange for an annual meeting of all 
church-related Colleges interested in attending such a 
meeting, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Council. 

6. The expenses of the Committee shall be met as follows: 
Payment by each of the Constituent Boards of the Coun- 
cil, through the office of the Council, such amount per 
annum for each of the Liberal Arts Colleges related to 
said Board, as may be feasible and desirable. 

Payment by each of such related colleges as partici- 
pate in this project of an annual fee of $25.00. 

Payment direct to the Treasurer of the Committee by 
those colleges which are not related to such Boards and 
a participate in this project, of an annual fee of 

40.00. 
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7. This action to be effective upon favorable action by both 
the Council and LACM, in which ease upon the organiza- 
tion of the Committee and the election of its paid secre- 
tary, the LACM shall turn over to such Committee all 
books and records which may be desired, and shall com- 
mit thereto the further promotion of those ideals and 
interests which it has cherished and sought to advance. 

Pursuant to these resolutions an organization was effected in 
Pittsburgh, February 26, 1934. It was voted to adopt the name 
“National Commission on Church-Related Colleges.’’ The Com- 
mission was constituted as follows: Executive Committee: H. M. 
Gage, Coe College, Chairman; Albert C. Fox, John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Vice-Chairman; KE. E. Rall, North Central College, Sec- 
retary; John HE. Bradford, Board of Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Treasurer; William J. Davidson, Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Other members 
of the Commission are: C. F. Carroll, University of San Fran- 
cisco, San Francisco, California; Daniel M. Galliher, Providence 
College, Providence, Rhode Island; W. R. Kedzie, Congrega- 
tional Education Society, Chicago, Illinois; G. L. Pritchard, 
Board of National Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; William F. Quillian, Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Homer P. Rainey, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; 
Charles J. Turck, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky; Gould 
Wickey, Board of Education, Lutheran Church, Washington, 
DC: 

Paragraph 6 of the Resolutions above was amended to provide 
that the membership fee be fixed for all colleges at $25 a year. 
The Executive Committee was instructed to formulate the objec- 
tives of the Conference and was authorized to formulate a pro- 
eram. The Committee, therefore, met in Chicago, August 29, 
1934, and adopted the following statement of Aims and Objec- 
tives; also a policy and program. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


1. To be an agency through which all liberal arts colleges in 
the United States directly or indirectly related to Chris- 
tian churches may unite in one movement. 
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To give emphasis to the fundamental place of religion in 
education (especially at the college level), (a) in the for- 
mulation of a Christian philosophy of life, (b) in the 
development of Christian character in the individual, 
and (c) in the establishment of a Christian social order. 

To point out and to stress the vital place the church-related 
college holds in American education. 

To point out and stress the vital need for institutions free 
from complete control of the state, to permit free study, 
criticism, and experimentation in all fields of thought, 
scientific, economic, political, social, and religious. 

To study and to promote as far as may be feasible coordina- 
tion, cooperation, and consolidation within the group of 
church-related colleges. 

To provide an effective and continuous program of pub- 
licity (a) setting forth clearly the philosophy and prin- 
ciples underlying the church-related college, and (b) 
stating adequately the obligations of the church-related 
college to and its claims upon the church, its youth, and 
the public. 


Ponicy AND PROGRAM 


. The closest cooperation with the various church educational 


organizations, specifically with the College Department 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the 
College Department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Continued cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

The employment of a paid executive secretary. 

Adequate publicity through a regularly issued and attrac- 
tively printed journal. 


. A national conference held annually, preferably in con- 


junction with the Association of American Colleges and 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 
Regional conferences as opportunities afford. 


The chairman of the conference has addressed a letter to all 
church-related colleges in the country and a copy of the Aims 
and Objectives of the Conference has been distributed. 

The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Confer- 
ence has under consideration a plan whereby a professor in a 
recognized graduate school may be appointed or designated as an 
associate or assistant secretary of the Conference. Looking to 
the completion of some such arrangements preliminary negotia- 
tions have been instituted with a leading American University 
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which has indicated willingness to confer and to consider the 
possibilities of the plan. If such an arrangement can be made 
it would doubtless work to the mutual advantage of the Univer- 
sity and the Church-related colleges of the country. 

Under the original plan of organization the records and assets 
of the Liberal Arts College Movement are to be turned over to 
the National Conference of Church-related Colleges when a full- 
time secretary has been employed. Efforts have been made to 
secure a secretary and as this report is written there is some 
hope that a secretary may be in our service and the service of 
the Council during the coming year. <A conservative appraisal 
of our present situation indicates that during the year the skele- 
ton of an organization has been constructed. The organization 
as constructed is logical and provides a means for effective ser- 
vice. It remains now for those who believe in the Church-related 
college to breathe into that organization the breath of life and 
make it effective in the service of a great cause. 

H. M. Gage, Chairman. 


‘Strictly speaking, no scientific explanation is ultimate. We 
try to bring a new phenomenon into association with that with 
which we have already become familiar. But being familiar 
with a thing does not mean that we understand it. If we explain 
the crash of a tree by a lightning stroke, it does not mean that we 
understand all about electricity.’’—Oliver Lodge, Century Maga- 
zine, 117: 263. 


‘The vision of science outstripping morality and reenforcing 
the latent savagery of the civilized with a power of destruction 
unknown to savages, is, it must be admitted, the most appalling 
that presents itself to the modern mind.’’—J. A. Spender, quoted 
in Living Age 326: 77. 


‘<A mechanistic evolution, a materialistic neurology, and a be- 
havioristie psychology, consistently thought out, are quite incom- 
patible with anything that can honestly be called religion. To 
teach them on the same campus would be, to those who think, a 
jest, and, to those who feel, a tragedy. The attempts at recon- 
ciliation, sincere or insincere, are familiar to us all.’’—Paul 
Shorey, Atlantic, 142: 479. 


REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
Tue STRATEGIC MILLION 


To the Council of Church Boards of Education: 

From the very beginning of the Christian era the world has 
always looked into the face of the Church and said, ‘‘If you want 
to converse with me and advance your cause in my sphere you 
will have to come where I am and speak my language. I talk in 
no defiant mood. I only give you a calm statement of objective 
fact. Whatever you have of values for me will have to be 
defined in the thought forms, symbols and terminology used by, 
and understandable to, man.’’ And the church, when at her 
best, has always responded to this challenge. At the very outset 
the author of the fourth Gospel recast the unchangeable riches 
of Christ in the concepts of Greek philosophy, the Logos doctrine. 
A study of the renaissance of art’in the fifteenth century shows 
its impact on Christian thought and life. Another challenge 
came in the realm of morals with the reformation of religion in 
the sixteenth century. Then came the rise of science in the 
seventeenth, and the promotion of democracy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. We move swiftly into the twentieth 
century and ask, what is to be the character of its outstanding 
challenge to the cause of Christ and his church ? 

To give one answer to that question let me remind you that 
we have seen our college and university enrollment increase from 
about 22,600 to about 1,000,000 during the period 1900 to 1935. 
This enormous student body has been well called ‘‘The Strategie 
Million.’’ These students are strategic for the simple reason 
that they are to guide the forces that make the world what it is 
to be. Here are the leaders of tomorrow in our political, pro- 
fessional, industrial, and business life. They are part of this 
world which still says to the church, ‘‘If you want to converse 
with me and advance your cause in my sphere you will have to 
come where I am and speak my language.’’ 

About one half of ‘‘The Strategic Million’’ is found in our 
state universities. It is this group that stands as a new chal- 
lenge to the religious leadership of America. The gates of these 
institutions stand wide open before the church. Let us enter 
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and leave behind us on the outside all forms of obscurantism, 
dogmatism and narrow sectarianism. Let us enter and take 
with us a living Christ and a creative faith. 

During the year just closed your University Committee was 
forced, by conditions which none of us had power to control, to 
reduce its program in the University field. Throughout the 
year we have had to do without a secretary. This has been espe- 
cially unfortunate in a year in which so much that is significant 
in university life is transpiring. Never before in the history of 
these tax-supported schools have administrators shown so much 
appreciation of the essential place of religion in education. It is 
doubtful if students have ever shown so much serious and worth- 
while concern for social betterment as the undergraduates of our 
day. And underneath these interests in the ills of society is a 
new wistfulness and soul hunger both among students and fac- 
ulty. Then there is the emergence in different parts of the 
country of a desire for a student Christian movement which will 
be vital, inclusive and unified. 

At its last meeting your Committee declared a policy with ref- 
erence to this new Student Christian Movement as follows: 


1. We approve the idea of a Student Christian Movement in 
the interest of a cooperative program for students. 

2. We offer the help of the members of the Department to 
serve on committees and as members of the staffs of the 
developing Student Christian Movement in the several 
regions. 

3. We approve the participation of members of the Depart- 
ment in the national Consultation Commission which is 
studying possibilities of greater unity in student work. 

4, We suggest the value of occasonal consultations on the part 
of the new national secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. and of members of the University Depart- 
ment, particularly with reference to possible cooperation 

‘in elements of program. 

5. We express our interest in having such groups related to 
the World Student Christian Federation. 

6. We commit ourselves to the task of developing a national 
program for students joining in the new interdenomina- 
tional program, ‘‘Christian Youth Building A New 
World.’’ 


What of tomorrow? It is the judgment of your chairman that 
a forward-looking policy and program of Christian work at our 
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state universities waits upon the employment of a full-time 
secretary. It is true that all our cooperative centers have been 
held intact. But it is also true that many institutions are with- 
out any adequate religious ministry. If we have so little pro- 
phetic insight as not to see the implications of the state university 
for our social destiny perhaps we may be moved to concern if 
we are reminded that the issue is our own sons and daughters. 
A solemn and sacred obligation rests upon the Council of Church 
Boards of Education to see that ‘‘The Strategic Million’’ is won 
to Christ and his cause. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. Linpsay Youne. 


THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 
THE YEAR 1934 


To The Council of Church Boards of Education: 

It is a pleasure to present for your information and the official: records 
of the Council exhibits from the Auditor’s Report of the financial trans- 
actions for the year 1934 and of our financial status, December 31, 1934. 


EXHIBIT I. STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Balance in Bank—January 2,. 1984. oo oicccitensseanahentahsngntencunniiees $ 797.61 
Balances betiys ashe one Han clea anes ene es eee 21.70 
$ 819.31 
Receipts: 
GUTTRSRERT TCHR REIT, 5. precncescenstererecevet enna ret ateatneiecemaeete $1,802.87 
Constituent Boards of Education 7,495.22 
Handbook Advertising 0... = i£78°25 
SSEUIG, COE AMY Ba UU BURG). teehee aide masse Poaa cel ene neers 85.00 
IMASC ela Te OTS weneneeren merce tenn ane comme merken hier ae 2.35 
MotalP Re Celpts acai acre cn cco eee ae ane ee 9,563.69 
MotalpAvailabl ein peeeen nena conee en aterar anes $10,383.00 
Disbursements : 
EXOMUIMISELAt ON sane TOM ObLONs nesses aera eee $2,754.61 
(COME a Gig eae nee cant ee nee ere « | Segue 
UDR SNe ose rectessececrrere terre erceerea erecta cor eeeorer rece een aan eecte No 1,273.62 
Christiane Haucatonmrcean ne nee ee 933.12 
EEE 30 LED © OMe ges ee as seas abac cab sasnt las stivcase etoreeasicea reget 4,185.52 
MotaleDisbursem Onts rete. seers reene eres 10,111.99 
Balance on Hand—December 31, 1934 occeccccccccsccssnsnnnes $ 271.01 
Teicha? CORYEY Chae SBIGAIG | crcctesseaeen tier os eect eset mmneonntttaa $ 25.00 
Cash in Bank 246.01 
$ 271.01 
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EXHIBIT Il. CASH DISBURSEMENTS ANALYSIS 


oe 2 98 

“ BES & s $8 % 

3 Rae S ee FI 

° sic a Pai) 

H 483A, O =) OF = 
Annual Meeting ....$ 171.64 $ 82.44 _..... $= 89°20 ee eee eee 
Advertising ... 24055 We eee Omer oem $ 24.25 
Auditing ....... 25.00 25.0000 Bee Bs Ce ee eer 
TMSUTANCE eee 31.40 31.40" 9 eee, eee A 
Tax on Checks ......... 59.87 59.87. AU 0 ges A Ae eum 
Postage and Mail- 

LD Pip eg einncneerteer 234.88 13.84 $ 10.58 9.58 $ 25.88 175.00 
LehawahTfes  recneonodat 2.888.475) oe) ee 907.24 1,981.23 
Publicity 135.20 ee a oe es ee 135.20 
Rent. ....... 533.28 375.00 79.14 TO late) Se gee 
Salaries .. 5,322.78 1,904.83 802.15 848.86 __...... 1,766.94 
Services 81.51 38.26 1.56 5:50 Neer 36.19 
Stationery cen 80.63 18.50 5.07 ©. 0 Giese 52.00 
SUP PlUes ee emeeeee 38.53 25.68 4.93 AOD eee 3.00 
Telephone and 

Telegraph ............. 68.56 47.69 45 Se ig 7a 
TAraVel ation neers 165.99 132.10 11.24 22 COME 
Conference of 

Church-related 

COME ges. escrneecaneee 50:00 SOOO ae ee 
Hazen Foundation 200:00 ee 200.00 eee eee 

Hotell ieee Benen $10,111.99 $2,754.61 $965.12 $1,273.62 $933.12 $4,185.52 


EXHIBIT TI. CASH RECEIVED FROM CONSTITUENT BOARDS 
fae $ 812.50 


Northern Baptist Convention encnsendeeere 
Southern Baptist Convention .. 
Church of the Brethren 


Congregational Education Society cscs 687.50 
Diseuplessot Christ Oc. commer tec eee eee oem ean 50.00 
ivan melical (Ole hiteaseae eter serene eet nie etn 50.00 
Hive yV ears) Meeting otetiri end suet inyan i mete na ien ee 300.00 
Mennonite Church of North America .ccccccccsccsscnsnninesecin 25.00 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Chureh ues 50.00 
Methodist Episcopal Church a= sara earn 1,300.00 
Methodist Episcopal Church South . = 616.72 
Methodist Protestant Church. .............. zs 25.00 
Moravian Church in AMETICA oes soPy we y beee 

Norwegian Lutheran Church in America wesc 100.00 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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Presbyterian Church in the Up Ss Ae sacccccsscsnscseccinae 2,000.00 
EerOtestante Hi piscopall Oburchy esta teres een ecee ce ee 
moLormed Church ine mericae yee ee een ee ee 360.00 
Reformed Church in the United States ccc 100.00 
Seventh Day Baptist Hducation Society ccs 6.00 
rniiedsbrethrenwin’g Chri steers. retreat 50.00 
United Lutheran Church im AMerica occeccsscssssssssssenssesneen 312.50 
Pinitcd sereshyterianie ©hur ch meee-cesmase men nec omen tegen 250.00 
$7,495.22 


EXHIBIT IV. STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 31, 1934 


etm Cashion, banrd an dein) bari kanes tester ect carte ene eee $ 271.01 
Office Furniture and Fixtures: 
SAAN CSV ANUALV sls LOBA te mreger eee erat anette $1,436.84 
Less: Depreciation —10% fOr YOar oecccscsscscsssuseseseeseins 143.68 
$1,293.16 
MOSS cm LyuUrni Cure Old neers aenna eos 85.00 1,208.16 
INGER W OL Lire pret eee aniatercen cit ancl ome erate Re eee: $1,479.17 


We hereby certify that the annexed statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year beginning January 1, 1934, and ending December 31, 
1934, is correct and true, and that the statement of financial condition is in 
our opinion a true statement of the financial condition of the Council of 
Chureh Boards of Education as of December 31, 1934. 

Signed: Tart, WALKER AND BAKER 
By Ropert L. WELLER, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


The loyalty of the constituent boards is to be highly commended. The 
uncertainty with which the year started was transformed into assurance as 
the year progressed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: GOULD WICKEy, 
Treasurer. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 
January 16, 1935 


Tur TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CuHurRcH Boarps oF EDUCATION 


First Session 


The Council of Church Boards of Education met in annual 
session at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Wednes- 
day, January 16, at 9:30 A. M. The President, Dr. W. R. 
Kedzie, presided. The opening devotions were conducted by Dr. 
J. I. Baugher, Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Church of the Brethren. 

Votrep, That the minutes of the last annual meeting be ap- 
proved, as circulated. 

The President announced the following committee appoint- 
ments: 

Committee on Nominations: Drs. Rall, Padelford, Pritchard, 
Davidson, Deever. 

Committee on Budget: Drs. Brown, Bradford, Preus. 

Committee on Findings: Drs. Robinson, Sweets, Binford, 
Stephenson. 

The following actions taken by the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the year were called to the attention of the Council by the 
Secretary : 

a) Meeting held on January 17, 1934 

The naming of nine representatives of the Council to serve 
on the Committee of Fifteen, as follows: Secretaries 
Quillian, Bradford, Wickey, Kedzie, Davidson, Pritch- 
ard; Presidents Rall, Rainey, and Omwake. 

b) Meeting held on February 27, 19384 

1) Vorep, not to fill the position vacated by Mr. Leach. 

2) Election to membership in the Council of Church 

Boards of Education of the Board of Education of the 
African M. E. Zion Church. 

c) Meeting held on June 15, 1934 

1) Vorep, to move headquarters from New York City tc 

Washington, D. C. 
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2) Vorep, to discharge the three members of the joint com- 
mittee of six and to authorize the President and in- 
coming Executive Secretary to function in matters of 
joint relationship with the Association of American 
Colleges. 

d) Meeting held on August 30, 1934 

VoTED, to request Dr. Wickey to serve as Acting Executive 

Secretary. 

VoTED, that these actions be approved by the Council. 

The annual address of the President of the Council was deliv- 
ered by Dr. W. R. Kedzie. Ir Was Voren, that the address be 
published in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, Dr. Gould Wickey, was 
presented as audited by Tait, Walker and Baker, Accountants 
and Auditors. 

Votep, that the Council express appreciation to Dr. Wickey 
for the excellent work rendered, both as Treasurer and as Act- 
ing Executive Secretary. 

VorTeD, that the Treasurer’s report be accepted as audited. 

A special recommendation to the Council from the Executive 
Committee, embodied in an action taken at a meeting of the 
Committee held in Chicago on December 28 was then taken up. 
The Secretary read the following excerpt from the minutes of 
the December 28 meeting: 

“Tt was then moved and carried unanimously that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
recommend to the said Council at its next meeting that Dr. Gould 
Wickey be elected Executive Secretary of the Council for the 
year 1935.’’ 

Dr. H. M. Robinson was recognized and presented an explana- 
tory statement in behalf of the Executive Committee, outlining 
the possible program of activities of the Executive Secretary 
and reported the action taken by the Executive Committee at 
the meeting held on January 15th concerning the salary of the 
General Secretary, namely that it be at the rate of $2400 a year 
if the income allows. 

Ir Was Votep that Dr. Wickey be elected General Secretary 
at the salary recommended by the Executive Committee. 

Drs. Robinson and Davidson escorted Dr. Wickey to the plat- 
form, after which Dr. Wickey made a brief statement of purpose. 
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Reports were received from the College and University De- 
partments and ordered filed. President H. M. Gage of Coe 
College reported at length for the National Conference on 
Church-related Colleges, stating that concurrent action would 
be taken with regard to the election of Dr. Wickey as general 
secretary. 

Dr. H. M. Robinson reported as a representative of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, pointing out fields of 
common interest and concern. The General Secretary was 
authorized to give every possible cooperation to the Interna- 
tional Council, especially in making a study of the fields of ac- 
tivity of State-wide organizations. 

Much interest was manifested in the Annual Report of the 
Executive Secretary Dr. Gould Wickey, under the title, ‘‘Mak- 
ing Spiritual Values Supreme,’’ which included a statement 
from Dr. Robert L. Kelly for the portion of the year during 
which he served as executive secretary. 

The Council then proceded to give consideration to the pro- 
posed reorganization, as recommended in an action by the Execu- 
tive Committee on August 30, 1934. 


Afternoon Session 


The opening devotions were conducted by Dr. Cullom of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Pursuant to the order of the day, an address was delivered by 
President W. G. Spencer, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
entitled: ‘‘The Church-Related College, A Public Servant.’’ 
This was followed by an address by Dr. Frank H. Leavell of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., entitled, ‘‘Serv- 
ing the Religious Needs of Students in American Colleges.’’? In 
the absence of President C. C. Seleeman of the Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, a paper written by him on the 
subject, ‘‘Christianizing Higher Education,’’ was read by Dr. 
W. F. Quillian. 

After continued consideration and some amendment, the plan 
of reorganization was adopted as a whole, the roll being called 
by Boards. There were no dissenting votes. 

Chairman Rall of the Nominating Committee presented the 
report of nominations for the year 1935: 
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President: Dr. W. F. Quillian. 

Vice-President: Dr. H. M. Robinson. 

Secretary: Dr. F. W. Stephenson. 

Treasurer: Dr. H. I. Stahr. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee: Dr. F. C. 
Hiselin, Dr. W. R. Kedzie, The Chairman, the National Com- 
mission on Church-related Colleges, and the Chairman, the Na- 
tional Commission on University Work. 

General Secretary: Dr. Gould Wickey. 

Representatives on Commission on Church-related Colleges: 
To serve for three years: Dr. W. J. Davidson, Dr. H. H. Sweets, 
President G. L. Omwake. To serve for two years (Dr. Wickey’s 
unexpired term): Dr. F. H. Leavell. 

The secretary cast the unanimous vote of the Council for the 
nominees. 

Dr. Quillian was escorted to the chair as the new President 
of the Council and addressed the Council briefly. 

It Was Vortep, That the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion approves Dr. Wickey’s presentation of our cause before 
the Federal Communications Commission, and calls upon the 
Federal Communications Commission to arrange for the use of 
the radio as a cultural agency. 

A. special vote of appreciation was expressed to Dr. Kedzie 
for his services during the past year. 

Dr. John C. Austin of Georgetown College presented resolu- 
tions from the Baptist College President’s Association, urging 
that public institutions of learning, publicly supported, privately 
controlled but non-profit making, should enjoy the same privi- 
leges of borrowing from the Federal Gomernment as are enjoyed 
by State and Municipal tax-supported institutions of learning, 
and suggesting that the Council take similar action. It was 
voted that action be referred to the joint meeting to be held in 
the evening with the National Conference of Church-related 
Colleges. 

The report of the Budget Committee was presented by the 
chairman, Dr. W. D. Brown as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BupGET COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
Your Budget Committee begs leave to report as follows: 
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Budget making has been a comparatively easy task this year. 
Several reasons may be assigned for this situation. 

First of all, the strain of a constantly decreasing income has 
been lessened to a very appreciable degree. The expected income 
of the Council from the constituent boards has apparently been 
stabilized—a condition quite different than that of the last two 
years. The projected reorganization of the Council and the im- 
provement manifest almost everywhere seem to have worked 
toward an upward turn in the receipts of this organization. We 
congratulate this Council that this upward turn seems to be an 
established fact. 

Our task has been made easier also. by the very adequate and 
complete data which have been prepared for use by our efficient 
Treasurer and now General Secretary of this Council. Your 
Committee would express its appreciation and that of the Coun- 
cil to Dr. Wickey not only for his efficient handling of Council 
finances during this last year but also for his assistance to your 
Committee, which has made it possible for us to present for this 
Council this year what does not seem possible for the national 
government, viz., a balanced budget. 


BUDGET 
Expected receipts from constituent boards .......... $7,500.00: 
Expenditures: 
Salary of General Secretary ..... $2,400.00 
Secretarial assistance ccm 2,600.00 
TROINGI ear atate actrees 960.00 
Office expenses . 500.00 
Pravel Venere eat d tte mae 500.00 
Postage and printing «0.0.0.0... 125.00 
Office equipment 165.00 
Treasurer’s bond 25.00 
ANGIGOR Eecensnncmmnar atari ies 25.00 $7,400.00 
Estimated balance occ. $ 100.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN E. BRADFORD 
J. C. K. Preus 
W. D. Brown, Chairman. 
It Was Votep That the report of the Budget Committee be 
adopted. 
The Council adjourned at 5:00 P. M., being led in the closing 
prayer by President Raymond of Defiance College. 
Signed: Henry I. Staur, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL Business MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
oF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


BittmMore Horent, ATLANTA, GEorGIA, JANUARY 16, 1935, 
LOM. 


Following the joint session with the Council of Church Boards 
of Edueation at 7:30 P.M., a business meeting of the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges was held. 

The session was called to order by President Gage who made 
a brief statement concerning the work of the National Commis- 
sion and Conference. 

The Secretary reviewed the work of the Commission during 
this year, reporting three meetings of the Commission and five 
meetings of the Executive Committee, submitting the list of pres- 
ent members, fifty-five in number, and the leaflet, ‘‘Aims and 
Objectives and A Program of Action.’’ 

Dr. J. S. Bradford presented his report as treasurer. Dr. 
Pritchard presented the report of the auditors, indicating that 
the treasurer’s accounts were found correct. On motion both 
reports were adopted. 

On behalf of the National Commission on Church-Related 
Colleges, the secretary reported the nomination of Dr. Gould 
Wickey, of Washington, D. C., as part-time General Secretary to 
serve the Commission on Church-Related Colleges and the Coun- 
eil of Church Boards of Education jointly and the reeommenda- 
tion of an appropriation of six hundred dollars ($600.00) toward 
his salary for the coming year. On motion the same was 
approved. 

The secretary reported the resignation of Dr. Wickey from the 
Commission, and the death of Father Fox and of Father Carroll 
during the past year. The secretary reported that the terms of 
office of four members have expired: Drs. Kedzie, Davidson, 
Omwake, and Tulloss. 

The secretary reported the following nominations for member- 
ship on the Commission : 

(a) By the Council— 


To serve three years: 
President G. L. Omwake, Ursinus College. 
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Dr. H. H. Sweets, Board of Christian Education, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 
Dr. W. J. Davidson, Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, U.S. A. 
To serve two years (completing unexpired term of Dr. 
Wickey) : 
Dr. Frank H. Leavell, Southern Baptist Convention. - 
(b) By the Commission— 
To serve three years: 
President R. E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College. 
Dr. D. M. O’Connell, Loyola University. 
To serve one year (unexpired term of Father Fox) : 
Dr. W. F. Cunningham, Notre Dame University. 

On motion the above nominations were approved and the per- 
sons elected to the Commission. (Dr. D. M. O’Connell resigned 
under date of January 19, 1935.) 

At this point Dr. F. M. Robinson, Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was 
ealled upon for a statement concerning the reorganization of the 
C. C. B. EB. and its relation to the Commission and Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges. 

Dr. Quillian, newly-elected president of the C. C. B. E., spoke 
briefly, pledging his cooperation and support. 

Dr. John C. Austin, Vice President of Georgetown College, 
presented a resolution concerning the according of equal privi- 
leges to church-related colleges in securing loans from the Fed- 
eral Government with those enjoyed by state and municipal uni- 
versities. On motion this was referred to the Commission with 
instruction to devise such means as it could to further the objects 
of the resolution. 

Adjourned. 

EK. E. Ratu, Secretary 
STATEMENT OF TREASURER 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
For period ending December 31, 1934 


RECEIPTS 
MOB fees scascasccncecteeves inten sestega oem Roh ease atte eee $1,275.00 
Council of Church Boards of Education. ........... 50.00 


Mo tale Roce pts mares ar teeter n eet $1,325.00 
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EXPENDITURES 
Council of Church Boards of Education (on 
account of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) occ $ 400.00 
SN (es TAM See tr Baa ene eae Pe eR 121.62 
Printing 
Statloneryienta went ee eee $35.75 
EVO SLAMS etescn cance rnc Ret 15.50 
51.25 
 BROSEIE Fae te cere, rer rete ane olore ero ee 32.83 
Telephone and Telegraph 12.65 
Paper and Other Supplies .. 5.10 
C@lericaleS ervicesiems sta Meatnenc uy aie neste 25.00: 
$ 648.45 
Exchange on Checks ... 2.15 
Other Bank Charges 26 
ANG upzHE A Bp-g ofeyAUC UAE EYLS! pares sera traenerexnnwersetata cer anenmadca: $ 650.86 
WB Ba CO 5 es Oras eer Peet sete rime ree ante te $ 674.19 
OuistandimnoyChecksiee eet rte eae 180.64 


Balance, as per Statement ‘‘ Northern Trust Company’’—Dec. 31, 
TO EMD esa ree here pee Men Oe eaten ev eee ee he meee rrnte ee ieee Ee, $854.78 


Received January 1, 1935, to January 12 
WUCS Bera steenteisaesdans $100.00 


Outline of a 


UNIT OF BIBLE STUDY 


The attention of teachers in Departments of Bible and Religious 


Education is called to the pamphlet containing the new Outline of 
a Unit of Bible Study for Secondary Schools and a selected Bibli- 
ography. Copies are available from the Council office at 25 cents per 
copy, ten copies for $2.00. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION AS 
ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL AT 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING, 

JANUARY 16, 1935 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The reorganization should— 

1. Provide an effective method for the cooperation of Church 
Boards, and other bodies, in the maintenance of secondary and 
higher education under Christian auspices. 

2. Provide for a representation of interested groups in the 
control of the organization. 

3. Conserve the merger of the College Department of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and the Liberal Arts 
College Movement. 

4. Provide for cooperation between the Council of Church 
Boards and similar Inter-denominational bodies. 


A Charter 


It is recommended that the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation be incorporated with such charter provisions as may be 
consonant with the following By-Laws. 


By-Laws 
Preamble 

1. We recognize the right and duty of each denomination 
through its properly constituted boards and agencies to direct 
its own work of secondary and higher education. 

2. We recognize that in the field of secondary and higher edu- 
cation under Christian auspices there is need for cooperation 
between the various denominations, and between the various 
denominations and general organizations in the field. 

3. It is to provide for this cooperative effort that the Council 
of Church Boards of Education is formed. 


Article I. Purpose 
The purpose of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
shall be as specified in the charter: ‘‘To promote cooperation in 
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the field of secondary and higher education under Christian 
auspices. ’’ 


Article IT. The Council 

1. The membership of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation shall consist of the following four classes: 

a. Denominational Members: In order to be recognized as a 
denominational member of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, a denomination must be an evangelical church having 
some established method of electing official representatives on the 
Council. Each denomination recognized by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education as a constituent member shall be 
entitled to elect through its constituted agency three represen- 
tatives on the Council. 

b. Members from Commissions: (1) The members of the 
National Commission on Church-Related Colleges. (2) Members 
of the National Commission on University Work, not to exceed 
fifteen, as hereinafter provided. 

ce. Members from cooperating bodies: Bodies such as the Trien- 
nial Conference of Church Workers in Colleges and Universities, 
the Conference on Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the 
United States and Canada, the International Council of Religious 
Edueation, upon the invitation of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education may each elect five member sof the Council. 

d. Professional members: Each professional advisory section 
constituted under Article VII shall elect one member of the 
Council. 

2. Twenty-five members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 


Article IIT. Ojficers of the Council 

1. The Council shall elect annually from its membership the 
following officers: a president, a vice-president, a recording sec- 
retary, and a treasurer. 

2. The Council shall elect a general Secretary and such other 
staff officers for such terms and at such salaries as the Council 
shall from time to time determine. 


Article IV. The Executive Committee 
1. The Council shall elect annually an Executive Committee 
consisting of the president, the vice-president, the recording sec- 
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retary, the treasurer, the chairman of the National Commission 
on Church-Related Colleges, the chairman of the National Com- 
mission on University Work, and two members at large. The 
General Secretary of the Council shall be ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Committee, and of, all other committees of the 
Council. 

2. The Executive Committee shall supervise the financial 
affairs of the Council, reporting to the Council annually; shall 
act as a Steering Committee for the Council; and shall, in the 
interim between the meetings of the Council, exercise such powers 
as the Council may from time to time delegate to it, reporting 
all its actions to the Council for approval. 


Article V. The Commissions 

There shall be two Commissions of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education as follows: 

1. A National Commission on Church-Related Colleges which 
by the terms of the merger as between the College Department 
Committee of the Council and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment, adopted on January 16, 1934, shall be elected as follows: 

Nine members (three of which shall be college presidents) 
nominated by the Council from its College Department to serve 
for three years, one third to be elected annually ; three members 
nominated by the group of colleges now eligible for membership 
in the Liberal Arts College Movement, which are not related to 
the constituent Boards of the Council; three members nominated 
by the Committee of Fifteen of the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment, (now known as the National Commission on Church- 
Related Colleges) and hereafter by the Commission herein 
named, due care being taken to secure as wide a distribution as 
possible of representation of the several groups and areas. 

2. A National Commission on University Work which shall 
consist of not to exceed fifteen of the members of the staffs of 
the constituent denominations assigned official responsibility in 
the field of university work elected by such staff members. 


Article VI. The Board of Trustees 

1, The Council shall annually elect from its members a board 
of six trustees, including the President of the Council, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, and the Treasurer of the Council. 
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2. The Board of Trustees shall organize by electing from its 
members a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secretary. The 
treasurer of the Council shall serve as the treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees. 

3. Four members of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum, and each member shall have at least ten days’ notice 
of the time and place of the regular or called meetings. 

4. The Board of Trustees shall hold at least one stated meeting 
each year, at such time and place as it may determine and other 
meetings at the call of the chairman. 

5. The Board of Trustees shall be charged with the general 
supervision of the property and investments of the Council, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee and the Council. 

6. The Board of Trustees may provide rules for its own gov- 
ernment, not inconsistent with the policy or by-laws of the Coun- 
cil, and may alter or amend the same at will. 


Article VII. Professional Advisory Sections 

1. The Council may from time to time appoint professional 
advisory sections. Each professional advisory section so ap- 
pointed shall elect one of its members to serve as a member of 
the Council for one year. 

2. These sections shall be: (1) Secretaries of denominational 
boards of Christian Education with general responsibilities; (2) 
Presidents of colleges related to the Council; (3) Deans of such 
colleges; (4) Business Managers of such colleges; (5) Professors 
of Bible and Religious Education in such colleges, it being 
further provided that this professional advisory section should 
cooperate with the similar professional advisory section related 
to the International Council of Religious Education, upon a basis 
to be agreed upon as between this Council and the International 
Council; (6) Headmasters or Principals of Secondary Schools 
related to the Council; (7) University pastors and church work- 
ers at educational centers. 

3. Each of the respective sections shall elect its own chairman 
and other officers. 

4. Hach of the respective sections shall make such recommen- 
dations as it may desire to the Council, through its representa- 
tive upon the Council. 
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Article VIII. Treasurer 


1. The treasurer of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion shall receive and have charge of all moneys, gifts, bequests, 
or investments belonging to the Council and shall deposit, pay 
out, or invest the same as directed by the Council. 

2. The treasurer shall give a bonding company’s bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties to the Council; the expense of 
said bond to be paid by the Council. 


Article IX. Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended at any regular or 
special meeting of the Council by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting, provided that notice of such amendment 
shall have been given at a preceding session of the Council and 
that at least ten members shall have favored the same. 


THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES ORGANIZED 
AN EDITORIAL 


Education is a definite part of the program of the Church. 
The Church has a responsibility in the field of higher education. 
Through its colleges, the Church has developed most of the lead- 
ership of the Church and the State. 

With the unusual growth of tax-supported education in Amer- 
ica, there has been a definite and a conscious effort to belittle the 
contribution and service of the church-related colleges. For more 
than thirty years, the prophets of gloom have been foretelling the 
destruction of the small college, referring, of course, to the church 
college. Efforts to choke the life of these colleges have been made 
through the maintenance of quantitative standards, in no wise 
indicative of true education and scholarship. The same end 
would be accomplished by having the State expand its activities 
in the field of the junior college and the university. The limita- 
tion of public school teachers to the graduates of state colleges is 
aimed at the same goal. 

But an institution which has been so vital in the growth and 
development of America will not die so easily. The reports and 
proceedings of the Atlanta meetings, here recorded, reveal that 
our church-related colleges are very much alive. They are organ- 
ized for the purpose of fighting for their cause against all enemies, 
of presenting their service to the American people, and of solv- 
ing problems peculiar to their own sphere of activity. 

The National Conference of Church-Related Colleges is the 
name of that organization, functioning through a National Com- 
mission of fifteen members. The personnel of this Commission 
are noted on the inside cover page of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Plans are now formulated for holding regional conferences, simi- 
lar to those initiated by the Liberal Arts College Movement, and 
of promoting the interests of the church-related colleges through 
public address, radio broadcasts, discussion in CHRISTIAN Epuca- 
TION, and circulation of other literature. 

Colleges wishing to cooperate in this Conference and to invest 
in such a service are invited to write to the treasurer, Dr. J. E. 
Bradford, 1180 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. The dues are 
only $25.00. This is a most worthwhile investment and a form of 
promotion desirable for every church-related college in America. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by 
Rosert L. Ketty. Issued four times a year. $3.00.* 


. The Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting (1935): 
The Presidential Address by WiLLiaM MatTuer Lewis; Sum- 
mary of the Work of the Association by Roprert L. KELLY; 
Reports of Sections on Guidance, Measurements, Admissions 
and Finance; The Progress of Twenty Years by FREDERICK C. 
Ferry, FRANK AYDELOTTE, Epwin Mims and JAMES H. RYAN. 
Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by EDWARD 
SaFrrorD JONES. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 


. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by 
EpWwArD Sarrorp JONES. An essential supplement to Compre- 
henswe Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. 
Single copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 


. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. FREDRICK 
LAgson and ARCHIE M. PALMER. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, $2.00. 


- College Instruction in Art by ArcHIE M. PALMER and GRACE 
Houron. A comprehensive survey of recent developments in 
the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The 
aims, content and conduct of art instruction in more than six 
hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 


. Music in the American College by RANDALL THOMPSON. Report 
of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. To be published soon. 


“Within Association membership: single subscription, $1.00 per 
annum; ten or more to one address, 50 cents each. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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